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Except for the notes, this article is substantially identical 
with a paper read at the Symposium on ‘‘Byzantine Society,” 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1969. 


N a recent article in Travaux et mémoires Jean Gouillard has recalled our 

attention to our vast ignorance on the subject of Byzantine heresies and 

appealed, before all else, for a rigorous review of the sources.! I agree whole- 
heartedly with his estimate that this is not the time for syntheses, and I 
should, therefore, like to limit myself to a few considerations and some ques- 
tions of method and direction. In doing this, I shall concentrate on the so- 
called “‘middle’’ period following the great theological and christological dis- 
putes of the early Empire, and focus primarily on the Paulician heresy because 
its traditionally assigned central role as the link and transmitter of heterodoxy 
from East to West, to be found in all heretical catenae from the seventeenth 
century on,? may permit us to raise some questions of a more general nature 
concerning Byzantine sects. 

Three main approaches have dominated twentieth-century studies of mid- 
Byzantine heresy: the social interpretation, which sees the sectarians primarily 
as a proletarian movement in revolt against the intolerable oppression of a 
feudal society ; the ethno-regional thesis, associating heretics with Armenia, Bul- 
garia, or Phrygia; and the Manichaean-Gnostic identification, which, through 
its insistence on the dualism of the heterodox doctrine, must ultimately deny 
its essential Christianity. Because of their persistent reappearance, it will be 
necessary to consider at some length the validity of these guiding assumptions.3 

In a sense, the most recent, the proletarian thesis is the least substantial, as 
has often been shown. Historically it derives from an early view of the sectar- 
lans as simple folk living in idyllic peasant communities reminiscent of apostol- 
ic times and from Engels’ interpretation of the German peasant movement of 
the sixteenth century as a revolt of the rural proletariat. Neither image can 
be sustained in the sources. 


1 J. Gouillard, ‘‘L’hérésie dans l’empire byzantin des origines au XII¢ siécle,”’ Travaux et mémoires, 
Centre de recherche d’histoire et civilisation byzantines, I (Paris, 1965), (hereafter, Gouillard, 
““Hérésie’’), 299-324. 

® For a recent such catena, see S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee (Cambridge, 1947). 

* For a review of the literature on the social and Gnostic interpretations of Paulicianism, see 
N. Garsoian, The Paulician Heresy (The Hague, 1967) (hereafter, Paulician Heresy), 17-24. Among 
the more recent formulations of the social thesis on Paulicianism and Bogomilism are E. Lipshits, 
Ocherki tstortt vizantiiskogo obshchestva i kul’tury VIII-pervaia polovina IX veka (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1961) (hereafter, Ocherki); S. Melik’-BaySyan, Hayastan VII-IX darerum (Erevan, 1968); D. Angelov, 
Bogomil'stvo v Bolgarit (Moscow, 1954); G. Seidler, Sozialideen in Byzanz (Berlin, 1960); and E. Wer- 
ner, ‘‘Byzantinische Ideengeschichte—Versuch und Aufgabe,” Byzantinoslavica, 24 (1963), 111-26. 
A recognition of the persistent association of Montanism with Phrygia is to be found in Gouillard, 
‘‘Heérésie,’’ 310, despite the earlier misgivings of P. de Labriolle, La crise montaniste (Paris, 1913), 3ff. 
The association of Paulicianism with Armenia can be found, inter alia, in N. Adontz, ‘‘Les fonds 
historiques de l’€popée byzantine Digenis Akritas,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 29 (1929/30), 198-227, 
and P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, n.d. = Byzantinoslavica, 22 [1961]), 
13, 15-16. For the Balkan setting of Bogomilism and the literature on the subject, see D. Obolensky, 
Lhe Bogomils: A Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism (Cambridge, 1948). On the most recent Gnostic 
ancestors of the Paulicians—the Marcionites—see J. Jarry, ‘‘Hérésies et factions & Constantinople du 
Ve au VIIE siécle,’’ Syria, 37 (1960), 364-71, and M. Loos, ‘‘Le mouvement paulicien a Byzance, II,’’ 
Byzantinoslavica, 25 (1964) (hereafter, ‘‘Mouvement II’’), 56-63. All these interpretations are still 
maintained as hypotheses by Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 323f. 
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The accusation of ignorance in the mouth of ecclesiastical polemicists does 
not turn the heresiarchs into illiterates and consequently into proletarians. 
Sergios, the greatest Paulician leader of the ninth century, Kouleon, Kousinos, 
and Pholos, who gave so much trouble to Alexis I Comnenos according to his 
daughter Anna, and Basil the contemporary Bogomil leader were all learned 
men.’ While it is true that a majority of the heretics were to be found in the 
countryside, it may be well to remember that repeated legislation in the Theo- 
dosian and Justinianic Codices, subsequently renewed in the Macedonian 
Basilica, not only forbade heretical assemblies but specifically drove heretics 
from the capital and from all municipalities as well.® The rural setting of the 
sects need consequently not derive exclusively from a peasant background or 
a love of the simple life, but from considerations of safety and necessity. More- 
over, we can observe an interesting tendency of the sectarians to creep back 
to urban surroundings at the first opportunity. The early Paulician communi- 
ties of the seventh century edged close to the great kastron and episcopal city 
of Koloneia; in the eighth century, the heresiarch Joseph chose to live in a 
suburb of Antioch of Pisidia; by the ninth century, if not earlier, Paulician 
churches were established in cities such as Mopsuestia in Cilicia; and no 
sooner were they given a freedom of operation by Muslim protection than the 
heretics congregated in centers such as Amara, Argaus, or their capital Teph- 
rike, as they were to do later in the Balkans, at Philippopolis and elsewhere.® 
When persecution scattered the communities, the sectarians fled for refuge, 
but some at least were city-folk, and a number of them lived in the capital, 
as we shall subsequently see. Similarly, the presence of Bogomils in Constan- 
tinople in the eleventh and twelfth centuries precludes our restricting them to 
Slavic peasants, and despite the alleged predilection of the Montanists for the 
backwoods of Phrygia we should not forget that a special edict of Justinian 
was required in 530 to drive their hierarchy from Constantinople.’ 

The existence of such a hierarchy, incidentally, tends to contradict the 
image of a primitive, egalitarian, and democratic community. Despite con- 


4 On Sergios, see Peter of Sicily, Historia utilis et refutatio atque eversio haeveseos Manichaeorum qui 
et Pauliciani dicuntur Bulgariae archiepiscopo nuncupata (hereafter, Petrus Siculus), xxx, PG, 104, 
cols. 1289 A: also M. Loos, ‘‘Le mouvement paulicien &4 Byzance, I,’”’ Byzantinoslavica, 24 (1963) 
(hereafter, ‘‘Mouvement I’’), 269. On the Comnenian heretics, see Anna Comnena, Alexiade, ed. and 
trans. B. Leib (Paris, 1937-1945), XIV.vilI-1x; XV.viI—x. See also Psellos, De daemonum energia 
seu operatione, X, PG, 122, col. 841, and C. Puech and A. Vaillant trans. and comm., Le tratté contre les 
Bogomiles de Cosmas le prétve (Paris, 1945) (hereafter, Cosmas, Traité, for the text, and Puech or 
Vaillant, Tvaité, for the commentaries), 165f. 

5 Cod. Th., XVI.v.6; 7(3); 8, cf. 9; 12; 14; 20; 26; 30-34; 57, cf. 62-65. Nov. Val., XVIII.1.1, 
etc. CJ, I.v.5; 8; 14; 20; v1.6. Nov., Xiu, etc. Basil. 1.1.2-3; 6; 25; 27; 29-30; 33, etc. 

6 Petrus Siculus, xxiv, PG, 104, col. 1280 A; xxx1, col. 1285 D; xxxvit, col. 1297 B; xLiI-xLil, 
col. 1301 BC. Anna Comnena, Alexiade, VI.1v.2-3; x1v.2-3; XIV. vu.7, 9, 1x.4; XV.1x. Cf. Paulician 
Heresy, 114, note 5, 119, note 23, 128, and Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,’’ 285. The Novatians showed the 
same pattern of flight to the suburbs and return after the crisis in an earlier period, see R. Janin, 
‘‘Les Novatiens orientaux,’’ Echos d’Orvient, 28 (1929), 385-97, and cf. next note for the Montanists. 
The Iconodules likewise took refuge in the countryside during the persecution of Leo III: Stephanus 
Diaconus, Vita S. Stephani Iunioris, PG, 100, cols. 1070-1185. 

7 CJ, I.v.20; H. Grégoire, ‘‘Du nouveau sur la hiérarchie de la secte montaniste d’aprés une 
inscription grecque trouvée prés de Philadelphie en Lydie,”” Byzantion, 2, (1925) (hereafter, ‘‘Hiérar- 


chie’’), 333-35. 
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siderable work, the precise structure of the Paulician sect cannot yet be recon- 
stituted, but it already seems evident that its rejection of the Orthodox eccle- 
siastical establishment did not mean a rejection of spiritual leadership as such. 
With one exception, the Paulicians obeyed a single heresiarch, and in the one 
hiatus before the tenth century we hear of a ruling group called synekdemoz, 
and of notarvio1 inferior to them.® In view of our knowledge that the Montanists 
had developed a complete ecclesiastical hierarchy ranging down from a patri- 
arch, through companions (koivwvoi or sociz), bishops, priests, and deacons, 
and that the Montanists and Paulicians were in contact early in the ninth 
century, it may be warranted to speculate whether the synekdemoz or “‘fellow- 
travellers’ of the Paulician leader should not be related to the ‘‘companions’’ 
of the Montanist patriarch, while the notario1 would then represent the lower 
ranks of the clergy, perhaps deacons rather than priests. Such an elaboration 
of the Paulician hierarchy is supported by the references among later Armenian 
Paulicians to an arch-ruler or president, rulers, bishops, and priests.* Among 
the Bogomils, likewise, a rudimentary hierarchy seems provided by Basil the 
heresiarch and his “‘twelve apostles,’ and it was to become more extensive in 
the later medieval period.!° 

Documentary evidence shows that Paulicianism was present in all classes of 
society. There were slaves at Tephrike and shepherds in the countryside, but 
so were there soldiers, not only in the thematic armies, but in the better paid 
and more prominent tagmata, to which I shall also return." All that may be 
deduced from the passages on the composition of the Iconoclastic party in the 
A pologeticus of the Patriarch Nikephoros, adduced to demonstrate the lower- 
class background of heresy, is that the recruits had been reduced to destitution 
after their dismissal, since as tagmata they depended on the state for their pay 
and maintenance. The passage does not warrant the assumption that the sol- 
diers had been poor from the start.* A provision against Manichaeans in the 


8 Petrus Siculus, x_1, PG, 104, col. 1301 C. Cf. Paulician Heresy, 120, note 30, and Loos, ‘‘Mouve- 
ment I,”’ 285, note 141, for critiques of recent attempts to reconstruct the organization of the Byzantine 
Paulician community. Personal rivalries over the actual leadership of the sect do not invalidate its 
theoretical unity. 

§ See Grégoire, ‘‘Hiérarchie,’”’ 331-35, for the Montanist hierarchy, and, for that of the Armenian 
Paulicians, The Key of Truth: A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia, ed. and trans. F. C. Cony- 
be are (Oxford, 1898) (hereafter, Key of Truth), 38-45 (text) = 101-108 (trans.). On the authenticity of 
the Key of Truth as a Paulician document, see Paulician Heresy, 108-11, 151-66. 

10 Anna Comnena, Alexiade, XV.vi11.3: BaoiAeios yép Tis Yovayxds ... Sadexa péev Exov padntds, ots 
Kal &trooToAous wvdyuale, ouvepeAKduevos St Kal paSntplas Tivas, yuvaia KokorSn Kal traytévnpa .... On 
the organization of later Bogomilism, see Runciman, The Medieval Manichee, 107f., and Puech, Traité, 
237-43; also Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia dogmatica, xxv1, PG, 130, col. 1288 C, for the Messalians. 
It is likewise tempting to link the Montanist xoiwwvoi and the Paulician cuvéxSnyot with the gosti or 
“apostles’’ of Bosnian Bogomilism, cf. O. D. Mandi¢, Bogomilska Crkva Bosanskih Krstjana (Chicago, 
1962), 210-20. 

11 Petrus Siculus, xxx, PG, 104, col. 1285 AB; by the same author, Seymo secundus, PG, 104, 
col. 1333 D; cf. Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,”’ 284-86, who admits that the sources contain no information 
concerning Paulician social ideas. For the army, see infra, notes 12, 19, 61. 

12 Nikephoros Patriarch, Apologeticus pro inculpabili, pura et immaculata nostra christianorum 
fide ..., PG, 100, col. 556 B-D, cf. idem, Refutatio et eversio... (hereafter, Antirrheticus), 111, ibtd., cols. 
492 C, 493 A; also Lipshits, Ocherki, 185-86, and P. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Con- 
stantinople (Oxford, 1958) (hereafter, Nicephorus), 111-25, 221. The Emperor Nikephoros I un- 
questionably conscripted the poor into his army, cf. Alexander, Nicephorus, 119-22. However, both 
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Epanagoge suggests the presence of Paulicians within the city administration.¥ 
Both in Asia Minor and the Balkans, Paulicians are spoken of as possessing 
considerable property.“ Most importantly, Paulicians were to be found in the 
upper classes of society: Symeon, the second leader of Byzantine Paulicianism, 
was an imperial official, and in the mid-ninth century their adherent Lizix 
was part of the central bureaucracy with the probable rank of proto a secretis.¥ 
Of the last leaders of this period, Karbeas was a staff officer of the commander 
in chief of the army, Theodotos Melissenos strategos of Anatolikon, while his 
nephew and successor Chrysocheir at the beginning of his career as spathartos 
is addressed as a personal friend in the letters of the Patriarch Photios.1® Even 
in the late and distorted version of the Digenis Akrites, Karbeas and Chryso- 
cheir, uncle and father respectively of Digenis’ own father the emir, are re- 
membered as aristocratic and not as popular leaders.’ Similarly, the late 
Armenian sources speak of prominent Paulicians: ladies of leading families 
and mistresses of villages, Bishop Jacob of Hark’, and Prince Vrver of Siri.18 

Nor were the heretics automatically enemies of the state. They rejected the 
authority of the Orthodox clergy, but they served regularly in the imperial 
armies from the eighth to the eleventh century at least, and in the Muslim 
armies as well.!® The heresiarch Genesios was willing to come to Constantinople 
to discuss his religious beliefs with the emperor and the patriarch, as was to 
be done, albeit with less success, by his descendants and by Basil the Bogomil.” 


the tagmata and the themata normally belonged to relatively prosperous strata of the population (see 
H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘‘Recherches sur !’administration de l’empire byzantin aux IX-—XI siécles,’’ 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 84 [1960] (hereafter, ‘‘Recherches’’], 8-10, 25ff.), and the tagmata 
depended on the state for their pay, equipment, and maintenance. The acknowledgement of this fact 
in the A pologeticus, col. 556C: ... of étretSt) t&v BaoidiKdv orrnpeciov otepowpevot, &€ cov onrrois petc& 
Tis TOV StrAC@Y TrapaoKeuiis Kal T& ErriTHSe1a etropileto, els axpov Trevias kal d&troplas ta&v dvoryKaloov ikovto ..., 
and the mention of the old age of at least some of the soldiers, ibid., col. 556 B: ... pépos ov evapiSuntov 
tOv év otpatiwtixots Téypuaot TedoUvTOV Troté, Sv of pev &te TAPNHHKOTes Thy dpav kal d&orArces ..., both 
suggest that the passage is referring on the whole to Constantine V’s regularly enrolled troops 
rather than to Nikephoros I’s extraordinary levies. 

18 Epanagoge, xL.30, in Jus Graecoromanum, eds. J. and P. Zepos (Athens, 1931) (hereafter, 
Jus), II, 361f.; Procheivos Nomos, xxx1x.29, ibid., 219. Cf. Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,” 285-86, and M. 
Siuziumov, ‘‘Remeslo i torgovlia v Konstantinopole v nachale X veka,” Vizantiiskiti Vremennik, 
N.S., 4 (1951), 41. 

14 Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,’’ 285f. Anna Comnena, Alexiade, VI.11.3-4; Iv. 2, etc. 

18 Petrus Siculus, xxv—-xxvil, PG, 104, cols. 1280 B-1281 D(... &trootéAAe1 BaoiAiKéy Tiva, ZupEecova 
KaAowpevov ...); Niketas Choniates, Ex libro incerto thesauri orthodoxae fidet, PG, 140, cols. 281-84; 
cf. Paulician Heresy, 34 and note 40, 179f., and J. Gouillard, ‘‘Deux figures mal connues du second 
iconoclasme,”’ Byzantion, 31 (1961), 371-87. 

18 See Paulician Heresy, 30f., 39, 125-29, for the relevant texts. 

17 J, Mavrogordato ed. and trans., Digenes Akrites (Oxford, 1956), vss. 283-86; see infra, note 28, 
for the text. 

18 Aristakés Lastivertci, Patmut’iwn Aristakisi Lastivertcwoy, ed. K. N. YuzbaSyan (Erevan, 1963), 
XXII-xxu, 119-33. 

19 For the presence of Paulicians in the army of Constantine V, see supra, note 12, and infra, notes 
56, 58. For their presence in the imperial armies in Italy and among the Muslim contingents during the 
Crusades, see Paulician Heresy, 13-16, especially notes 3, 4, 6. On Paulician detachments in the 
Balkans, see Anna Comnena, Alexiade, VI.11, 1v; XIV. vitI-1x, etc. A special tagma of ‘‘Manichaeans”’ 
seems to have existed until its dissolution by Alexis I; cf. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘‘Recherches,’’ 33, for 
the texts. 

20 Petrus Siculus, xx1x, PG, 104, col. 1284B-D; Anna Comnena, Alexiade, XIV.1x.3, 5; 
XV. vir. 3-6; 1x; x. 1-4. 
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Fleeing from persecution in the Empire, the Paulicians, far from cowering 
in the mountains, sought the direct help of the most powerful contemporary 
emir of the eastern frontier, Omar ibn Abdallah ibn Marwan al-Aqta’ of 
Melitene.”! 

In fact, much of the thesis of the proletarian character of Paulicianism 
derives from the principle of guilt by association: The Paulicians were said to 
be Manichaeans and the dualist rejection of matter as evil was but an expres- 
sion of the heretics’ hatred of worldly goods and power and of those who pos- 
sessed them.”* Leaving aside for the moment the question of Manichaean 
identification, such an argument leads necessarily to the surprising conclusion 
that religious ascetics are recruited exclusively from the lower classes. Again, 
the Paulicians were associated with the Bogomils, whose movement sprang 
from the oppression of the Balkan peasantry in the tenth century. But here 
too the exclusive identification of Bogomilism as a social rather than a religious 
movement has been seriously queried, and Anna Comnena specifically says 
that the heresy in her time had penetrated into the highest classes of Constan- 
tinopolitan society.” Finally, the Paulicians served in the armies of Thomas 
the Slav, whose rebellion was a social revolt. Once more, not only is the pres- 
ence of Paulicians in Thomas’ army not absolutely certain, since the listing 
in which they are included may rest on literary tradition rather than historical 
evidence and is unsupported by any source specifically dealing with the 
Paulicians, but Thomas’ followers were heterogeneous in the extreme, he had 
aristocratic supporters, and Paul Lemerle has recently reminded us, that 
‘nous ne savons absolument rien sur le programme social de Thomas, ou de 
mesures quelconques qu'il aurait prises dans ce domaine.’ 

If the sectarians should not be segregated socially, neither should they be 
isolated on the basis of national or regional origin.”® There is, to be sure, little 
doubt that Paulicianism originally developed in Armenia, as the non-Greek 
form of its name and its early history indicate; or that it survived in this area 
long after its historical role in Byzantium.2® A number of its leaders even on 
imperial territory were either specifically identified in the sources as Armenians 


21 Petrus Siculus, xL1, PG, 104, col. 1301. See Paulician Heresy, 119f., 125-28, and Loos, ‘‘Mouve- 
ment I,’’ 278-83, for the relevant texts. 

22 Lipshits, Ocherki, 165f. 

*8 See Obolensky, The Bogomils, 137 and note 4, with his reservations, and Angelov, Bogomil’stvo v 
Bolgari, although he too has some misgivings. Cf. Puech, Traité, 165f., citing both Psellos and Anna 
Comnena. 

24 P. Lemerle, ‘“Thomas le Slave,” Travaux et mémoires, I (Paris, 1965), 296, with whom Lipshits, 
Ocherki, 213-28, especially, 214, 227, is forced to agree and to admit the presence of aristocrats among 
Thomas’ supporters, despite her general thesis that the revolt had social overtones, ibid., 151, 154, 
209, 294. On the composition of Thomas’ army, see Genesius, Basileia, CSHB (Bonn, 1834), 33, and, for 
the possible literary origin of the list, A. A. Vasil’ev, Byzance et les Avabes, 1: La dynastie d’ Amorium, 
trans. H. Grégoire, M. Canard, e¢ al. (Brussels, 1935), 31, note 2; and Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,” 279, 
note 100, citing Barisic. It is interesting to note that none of the polemical sources on the Paulicians 
has any mention of Thomas’ revolt. 

*® The adequacy of the socio-nationalistic interpretation was already queried for the earlier period 
by A. H.M. Jones, ‘“Were Ancient Heresies National or Social Movements in Disguise ?”’ Journal of 
Theological Studies, N.S., 10.2 (1959), 280-98. 

26 Paulician Heresy, especially chapter V, where I, too, may have underestimated the significance 
of the secondary Neo-Paulician tradition in Byzantium with which this paper is concerned. 
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or bore unmistakably Armenian names, as did Baanes (Vahan), the rival of 
the great Sergios.*” Similarly, much of Bogomilism has been and should be 
associated with a Slavic milieu. Nevertheless, these identifications are not ex- 
clusive and may be misleading through the suggestion that we are dealing with 
anything like a nationalist movement. 

The early Paulician heresiarch Symeon was not a local Armenian but an 
imperial envoy from Constantinople. Sergios was a Greek, as were the army 
officers Karbeas and Chrysocheir whom even the Digenis Akrites mistakenly 
turns into Arabs but never into Armenians.”® Chrysocheir’s supporter Diako- 
nitzes and the traitor Pulades were unquestionably Greeks, and none of the 
later Paulician leaders in the Balkans has an Armenian name.” Indeed, Anna 
Comnena explicitly distinguishes between the Armenians and the Paulicians 
in the region of Philippopolis.2° Far from keeping rigorously to themselves, 
the Paulicians associated with other heretics as well as with Jews, and inter- 
married with the Petchenegs.*! The pastoral names—Silvanos, Titos, Timo- 
theos, Epaphroditos, or Tychikos—assumed by their leaders, whatever their 
own background, had no Armenian associations. As avowed disciples of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, they were particularly ill-placed to advocate racial 
exclusiveness in religion. Far from sheltering or supporting them, the Arme- 
nian Church and officialdom anathematized and pursued them with the same 
unremitting zeal as had the imperial power or the Bulgarian authorities dealing 
with Bogomils.*? In their makeup, outlook, and actions the Paulicians were 
neither more nor less heterogeneous than the normal composition of Byzantine 
society in this period. The Slavic coloration of the Bogomils is perhaps deeper, 
though not their allegiance to their national state, but the Synodzkon for the 
Sunday of Orthodoxy states that they were spread through all the cities, towns, 
and provinces of the Empire.** It seems incredible that the Byzantine aris- 


2? Petrus Siculus, xxx1, PG, 104, col. 1288 A. Paulician Heresy, 119, 145, 183, note 158. 

28 Sergios came from the neighborhood of Tabia in the theme of Armeniakon and his father Druinos 
has a clearly non-Armenian name, Petrus Siculus, xxx11, PG, 104, col. 1288 B. Digenes Akrites, vss. 
283-88: ... & dynpds dvtéon, / ‘“XpucoBépyou vids cis ... / “ApBpoov Utrijpxe you TratriroUs, Seios pou 6 
Kapéns: / ... Trapk untpds é5d9nv 5é els ouyyeveis "Apaous, / oltivés pe c&véSpeyav els TO eU peTa TOS0Ur (eis 
Moapét thy tiotiv, see p. 19, vs. 288, note). Cf. Loos, ‘‘MouvementI,’”’ 282f. The attempt made by H. Bart’- 
ikyan, Istochnihi dlia izucheniia istorii pavlikianskogo dvizheniia (Erevan, 1963) (hereafter, Istochnthz), 
166, note 43, to turn Karbeas into an Armenian seems quite unconvincing and farfetched. 

29 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, CSHB (Bonn, 1838), 274f., 313; Cedrenus, H istovriavum 
Compendium, CSHB (Bonn, 1838-39), II, 211f., 236; Genesius, Baszleza, 125; Anna Comnena, 
Alexiade, V.vut1.2 (Xanthas and Kouleon), VI.v1.2 (Traulos), XIV.1x.3 (Kouleon, Kousinos, Pholos). 

30 Anna Comnena, Alexiade, XIV.vu1.7: T&oa yap  OidrrtovtoMis TAY SAtyou Gvtes Maviyaior 
.... DuverotBare St kal Towrrois Erepos Trotapds 6 tédv "Apueviooy GAuupds ... 5 Cf. vir. 3. 

31 Petrus Siculus, xxx1, PG, 104, col. 1288 A, identifies Baanes as the bastard of an Armenian 
woman and one of Joseph’s Jewish disciples, and the accusation of Judaizing is often brought against 
the Paulicians, probably on doctrinal grounds, as is the case with the Athinganoi, with whom they 
were often associated. See Paulician Heresy, 211, 213, and J. Starr, ‘‘An Eastern Christian Sect: the 
Athinganoi,” Harvard Theological Review, 29 (1936) (hereafter, ‘‘Athinganoi’’), 93-106. On the 
Petcheneg marriages, see Anna Comnena, Alexiade, VI.IVv. 3. 

82 See Paulician Heresy, 89, 94f., 98, 132f., 138f., 144f., 149f., 232, for the Paulician persecution 
in Armenia, and Cosmas, Tvaité, x1x, p. 86, as well as Annexe, ‘‘Le Synodique de l’empereur Boril,’’ 
for some of the Bulgarian texts. Cf. Angelov, Bogomil’stvo v Bolgarii, chap. V, 92-96, for the relations 
of the Bogomils with the Bulgarian state. 

33 J. Gouillard ed. ‘‘Le Synodikon de l’Orthodoxie,’”’ Travaux et mémoires, Centre de recherche d’his- 
toire et civilisation byzantines, II (Paris, 1967) (hereafter, Synodikon for the text, and Gouillard, 
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tocracy of the late eleventh century, allegedly permeated by the heresy, was 
of Slavic origin, or that Anna Comnena, who invariably takes such pleasure 
in expatiating on the barbarian loutishness of all foreigners, including the 
great philosopher John Italos, should have failed to do so in the case of Basil 
the Bogomil, had this been warranted or possible. 

Certain regions have also been singled out as breeding grounds of heresy, 
Phrygia and the northeastern theme of Armeniakon in particular. But Phry- 
gia has been blamed for so many heresies—Novatians, Sabellians, Montanists, 
Athinganoi, the Paulicians themselves—that the suspicion arises that it was 
as much a convenient refuge, not too distant from the capital, in time of trouble, 
as a heretical district by nature. Bogomils scattered not only over the whole 
of the Balkans and into the capital, but into the Thrakesian and Kibyrreot 
themes of Asia Minor, if we are to believe Euthymios of the Peribleptos.®° 
Paulicians apparently began their career in southern Armenia, moved into the 
northwestern district of Mananali, and only then seeped into the adjacent 
imperial theme of Armeniakon. While some may have clung to the district, 
others soon abandoned it. But instead of heading back to Armenia after the 
earlier imperial persecutions, the Paulician leaders first turned westward to- 
ward the capital. By the end of the eighth century their center was in the 
Anatolic rather than the Armeniac theme, and their communities were so 
scattered that Sergios could be blamed for never having met his predecessor 
in the leadership of the sect.*¢ In the ninth century, Michael I’s edict of perse- 
cution localized the Paulicians and Athinganoi in Phrygia and Lykaonia with- 
out any mention of Armeniakon or other districts, and in their flight eastward 
the heretics sought the southern cities of Melitene and Mopsuestia rather than 


““Synodikon” for the commentary), p. 65: ... Kat& yép Tés to1alTtas Trpopriceis, év Tois EoycrroIs KaIpOIs 
YEvouevoov HNdyv, 1 Tauutyts Kal ToAU@VvULOs THv Macoadiavey cit’ otv BoyoulAoy alpeais év éon TrdéAet Kal 
XopG, Kal Errapyxic éritroAdlet ta vv, ... = Euthymius Zigabenus, Confutatio et eversio ... Massalia- 
norum sectae ... (hereafter, Confuiatio), PG, 131, col. 41 B. Cf. Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, 
XXVII, PG, 130, cols. 1289 D-1321 A; Euthymius Peribleptae, Epistula invectiva contra Phundagiagitas 
sive Bogomilos haereticos, in G. Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten (Leipzig, 1908) (hereafter, Ep. inv.), 27, 
67-69; and infra, notes 34-38. 

34 Anna Comnena, Alexiade, XV.vut; cf. V.11. 3, 6-8, on Italos, or X.vu1, vit. 1, 8; x, 6, on the 
Crusaders. Basil’s portrait, while admittedly unflattering, carries no suggestion of foreign birth or 
of the ‘‘barbarousness”’ automatically associated with it. 

8° 'W. Frend, ‘‘The Winning of the Countryside,”’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 18.1 (1967), 
Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 310, 315—for Montanists, Sabbatians, and Athinganoi; Janin, ‘‘Les Novatiens 
orientaux,’’ 386, 397—for Novatians and Montanists. The edict of Michael I (for which see injra, 
note 37) locates both Athinganoi and Paulicians in Phrygia, etc. Throughout, Phrygia reappears 
systematically and monotonously as the locus classicus for heresy in general, but even in the case of 
the Montanists, whose association with the region seems to have been particularly close, it may be 
wise to remember the opening warning of de Labriolle, La crise montaniste, 3: ‘‘Je crois que l’on a 
beaucoup exagéré l’importance du rapport qui aurait uni le Montanisme A la Phrygie, son pays 
d’origine.”’ For the spread of the Bogomils and of heretics in general, see supra, note 33: Euthymius 
Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 62-64, 67; Puech, Traité, 166-68, and infra, note 38. 

36 For the various Paulician moves, see Paulician H. evesy, 112-50, 220ff., and Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I.’’ 
It is interesting to observe that both the flight of Paul the Armenian from Kibossa near Koloneia to 
Episparis in Phanaroia (Petrus Siculus, xxviu, PG, 104, col. 1284 A), and that of Joseph from 
Episparis to Antioch of Pisidia (Petrus Siculus, xxx1, PG, 104, col. 1285 CD), carried them westward 
rather than eastward toward Armenia. For the accusation against Sergios, see Petrus Siculus, XL, 
PG, 104, col. 1300 C: ... od vewori Katepavns, kal ovSéva Thy S1SaoKdAwv yay EMpakas fT] CUUTTAPENEIVaS ... 
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the northern districts of Armeniakon.®’ By its later stages, Paulicianism was 
spread from Syria, across Armenia and Asia Minor, possibly to Crete, eventu- 
ally to Italy, and unquestionably over the Balkans, to which they referred as 
home.*® In no sense could they any longer be identified exclusively with north- 
western Armenia or contiguous Armeniakon, and spontaneously heretical 
lands seem closer to mythology than to history. 

The most persistent characterization which has been attached to the Pauli- 
cians is that of Manichaeanism, through which they have been classified as 
dualists in theology and docetists or phantasiasts, denying the Incarnation, 
in Christology. This is the characterization which has qualified them as the 
main link in the transmission of dualism from the Persian Manichaeans to 
the Albigensians of southern France.*? 

The key source on which rests the explicit identification of Paulicianism 
with classic Manichaeanism is the History of the Manichaeans who are also 
called Paulicians by a certain Peter of Sicily, who claims to have been the 
ambassador of Basil I to the Paulician capital of Tephrike.® Peter has been 
fortunate in his defenders in this century, and his thinking has dominated our 
own; he is the touchstone for other information, and even Armenian scholars, 
respectful of his authority, reject all Armenian references to the Paulicians 
contradictory to Peter as interpolations into the texts.41 Yet, Peter does not 
know the geography of the district which he had allegedly visited, but Peter is 
an honorable man. Peter does not know the name of the archbishop of Bulgaria 
to whom he dedicated his work at a time when Bulgaria probably had no arch- 
bishop, but Peter is an honorable man. Peter, the official imperial ambassador, 


37 Theophanes, Chronographia, C. de Boor, ed. (Leipzig, 1888), 1,488, 495f.: 6 evoeBéotaros BaciAeus KaT& 
Maviyatooy, Tév viv TouAicvoov, Kal AStyydveov Tév év Opuylg Kal Aukaovig, Kepadixty Tipwpiav &tropnva- 
pevos Tals Nixnodpou, Tou c&yleté&tou Trotpicpxou, Kal GAAav evoeBdv eionytjceoiv dvetparrn ... = Cedrenus, 
Compendium, II, 39; cf. V. Grumel ed., Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, I: Les 
actes des patriarches, Fasc. II (Istanbul, 1936) (hereafter, Regestes), no. 383, p. 26f. For the establishment 
of Paulicians in the regions of Melitene and Mopsuestia, see Lipshits, Ocherkz, 161-63, and supra, 
note 21. 

38 See supra, notes 19, 36, 37; Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,”’ 315f.; Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,’’ 266, and ‘‘Mouve- 
ment II,’’ 66f. On the predilection of the Paulicians for the Balkans in the Comnenian period, see 
Anna Comnena, Alexiade, V1.11.4. The case for Crete is less clear: Gouillard (‘‘Synodikon,”’ 186f., 
and ‘‘Hérésie,” 314, citing B. Laourdas, ‘O && Adutrns Pepdvtios, in Kpntix& Xpovixé, 6 [1952], 161f.), 
rejects the possibility that Gerontios of Lampe was an Iconoclast, despite his anathematization in the 
Synodikon of Orthodoxy, although Laourdas himself is less categorical on the subject. Gerontios’ claim 
to be a Messiah, if really made (Synodikon, p. 57, line 181: ... fAeppévov EauTov atroKaAECavTt ... [cf. 
app. crit. ad loc., and Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,”’ 314, for the textual problem]), would be quite consonant 
with the traditional claim of Paulician heresiarchs that they were Christs or the Paraclete, and by 
way of Paulicianism his inclusion among the Iconoclasts anathematized in the Synodikon would thus 
be justified. See infra, for the Paulician claims and their Iconoclasm, and Paulician Heresy, 139-45, 
for the Paulician survival in Armenia. 

89 This interpretation can still be found in most current literature, e.g., The Cambridge Medieval 
History, IV, pt. 2 (Cambridge, 1967), 190-93. 

40 Petrus Siculus, xt, PG, 104, col. 1300 B: ’ANAG unfeis oléo9e Etépav afpeoiv elvan fv sidakev 
Lépyios, Kal étépav TOG Mavevtos: ula yap éott Kal f avTh ...; cf. Paulician Heresy, 168f., and infra, 
notes 42, 44. 

41 For a discussion of the authenticity of Peter of Sicily’s History, see Paulician Heresy, chap. I, 
especially 55-68. For the most recent objections to references to the Paulicians in Armenian sources 
antedating Peter’s information, see Bart’ikyan, Istochniki, introduction, and the review of his work 
by M. Loos, in Byzantinoslavica, 24 (1963), 135ff., as well as my critique of Bart’ikyan’s objections, 
Paulician Heresy, 87-90, and note 28. 
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is totally ignorant of his master’s business and of the shockingly insolent 
message he was presumably bringing back to Basil I, but Peter is an honor- 
able man.*2 To show the length to which scholars have gone to protect Peter’s 
reputation, one example will suffice: Peter tells us that the first Paulician here- 
siarch, Constantine, came from the neighborhood of the city of Samosata of 
Armenia, from the village of Mananali. Noting that Samosata is not in Armenia, 
Henri Grégoire amended the passage to read ‘“‘Arsamosata,’’ though the parallel 
History attributed to the Patriarch Photios regrettably specifies that ‘‘Samo- 
sata is a Syrian city.’’ Observing in his turn that the city of Arsamosata is 
hardly in the vicinity of Mananali, which is a province and not a village, lying 
more than one hundred kilometers away across the Euphrates and a major 
mountain range, M. Loos has now suggested that we search for an otherwise un- 
known village named Mananali near Arsamosata.** Surely, enough ingenuity 
has already been expended to bend the facts to the text. The time has come 
to admit that Peter’s History with its discrepancies, contradictions, and varia- 
tions in style is a later composite work containing genuine and valuable sources 
on seventh-to-ninth-century Byzantine Paulicianism, but linking them with 
documents from a distant and totally irrelevant, if authentic, Manichaean 
past, and reworking the whole to support the thesis of the Manichaean origin 
of Paulicianism.“ 

Following Peter’s lead, most scholars have indulged in antiquarian expedi- 
tions of their own to propose various early dualist sects—Manichaeans, Marci- 
onites, Messalians—as the ancestors of Paulicianism. Unfortunately, as I 
have tried to show elsewhere, early Paulician doctrine shows no signs of dual- 
ism or docetism. It emerges rather as a simple-minded form of Judaic Chris- 
tianity, adoptionist in Christology to preserve at all cost the unity of the Godhead 
and making the true believer a sharer in Jesus’ adoption as Son of God; 
strictly obedient to the injunction against the making of graven images and 
consequently violently iconoclastic; rejecting infant baptism and the Orthodox 
sacraments together with the authority of the official clergy; and basing its 
doctrine exclusively on the Scriptures.*® As late as 719, the Armenian kat’olikos, 
John of Ojun, condemned them primarily as iconoclasts, differentiating them 
from the docetists or phantasiasts to whom he devoted a separate treatise.‘ 


42 Paulician Heresy, 70-73, 75. 

48 Petrus Siculus, xxi, PG, 104, col. 1276C: ... yéyove tis "Appévios dévdépot: Kavotavtivos év a 
Zapocara tis "Apuevias, vy Kapn Mavavearei Aeyoutvn .... Ps.-Photius, Narvatio de Manichaeis recens 
vepullulantibus, PG, 102, col. 16 D: Sapécata éAts got} Tis Zupias ..., cf. H. Grégoire, ‘‘Précisions 
geographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens,”” Académie Royale de Belgique. Bulletin, Classe des 
lettves, 5th Ser., 22 (1936), 293f., Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,’’ 259f., and the preceding note. On the parallel 
between the histories of Peter of Sicily and the Pseudo-Photius, see Paulician Heresy, 38-40, 73-79, 
particularly 73, note 173. 

44 See supra, note 42. Loos, ‘‘Mouvement I,’”’ 258, 261f., independently came to the conclusion that 
Peter of Sicily’s compilation incorporated an earlier, truly Paulician, tradition akin to the early 
Christian scriptures and hagiography—my Source J. 

45 See supra, notes 3, 39. 

46 Paulician Heresy, 150-67, 174, 210-12, etc.: cf. Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvii, PG, 130, 
col. 1292 BC. 

*7 John of Ojun [Otzniensis], Contva Paulicianos, Contra Phantasiasticos, in Opera (Venice, 1834); 
cf. Paulician Heresy, 132f., 138f. 
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The first signs of dualism and docetism in the Paulician faith cannot be attested 
before the early ninth century, coinciding probably with the rule of Sergios 
the heresiarch, and heralding a serious doctrinal transformation.* 

Hence, even if we should admit the dogmatic similarity of Paulicianism to 
the various dualist sects which have been selected as its ancestors, a similarity 
which can be, and often has been, challenged on multiple grounds, we are still 
left with an irreducible historical problem. Whatever may have been the situa- 
tion in fourth-century Armenia, no evidence can be adduced for contact be- 
tween Paulicianism and any such sect in the ninth century, when its new 
dualist traits manifest themselves. On the contrary, the company known to 
have been kept by the Paulicians at this point is precisely the conservative one 
we should expect from their early career: the Montanists, with their obsolete 
allegiance to a prophetic tradition and consequent denial of the authority of 
the Orthodox hierarchy, the semi- Judaizing Athinganoi, who kept the Jewish 
sabbath while rejecting both circumcision and baptism.® Still more seriously, 
the survival of dualist sects from early Christian times to this period rests ex- 
clusively on conjecture. We have no trace of the Manichaeans in Asia Minor 
after Justinian’s destructive persecution, and it is surely significant that Peter 
of Sicily, who can quote the Isaurian Ekloga where it suits his purpose, has to 
reach back to fourth-century sources such as Epiphanius and the Acta Archelat 
for his description of Manichaeanism.*© A hypothetical, unrecorded move of 


48 Paulician Heresy, 182-85. 

49 Petrus Siculus, xxx1x, PG, 104, cols. 1297 CD, 1300 A. While the tone of Sergios’ letter to Leo 
the Montanist and the accusation of separation from ‘‘the body of Christ’’ indicate a breach between 
the two sects in this period, such a schism must presuppose a previous association, despite the mis- 
givings of Loos, ‘‘Mouvement II,”’ 63, and Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 309, cf. 311f.; this might also be the 
implication in Peter of Sicily’s reference to the Isaurian Ekloga (see next note). The coupling of 
Paulicians and Athinganoi in the law of Michael I is absolutely clear (see supra, note 37), and it is also 
found in the treatise of Demetrius of Cyzicus cited in G. Ficker, Die Evlasse des Patriarchen von 
Konstantinopel Alexios Studites (Kiel, 1911), 22, note 1. On the conservative or Judaizing traits of the 
Montanists and Athinganoi: de Labriolle, La crise montaniste; J. Scharf, ‘‘The Jews, the Montanists 
and the Emperor Leo III,” BZ, 59 (1966), 37-46; and Starr, ‘‘Athinganoi.”’ The help given to the 
latter by St. Athanasia of Aegina seems to preclude the possibility of serious Manichaean heterodoxy 
on their part; cf. L. Bréhier, ‘‘Les populations rurales au IX siécle d’aprés l’hagiographie byzantine,” 
Byzantion, 1 (1924), 186f., and Starr, ‘‘Athinganoi,” 97. See Paulician Heresy, 186-93, 205, for the 
dissimilarity of Paulicianism and Manichaeanism; 24 note 25, for Harnack’s critique of the Marcionite 
thesis; and 207-210, for the rejection of the Messalian association. 

50 Petrus Siculus, xx, PG, 104, col. 1277 B: ... Setétecro1 Kai dp$d650fo1 Adv ... Baorrcis ... 
SeottiZove: Kal tottro, Maviyaious Kal Movtavous €ipe: tipwpeloSa1 = Ekloga priv., xvu1.52, in Jus, II, 
61 = Ekloga priv. aucta, xvu1.52, in Jus, VI, p. 46: Ot Maviyaior kal of Movtavoi Eiger tipwpeioSwoay, 
going back to CJ, I.v.11f., 16, cf. 18, 21, which link the Montanists and the Manichaeans. Peter of 
Sicily identifies the Manichaeans condemned in the Ekloga with the Paulicians, as was the custom 
of later Greek polemicists. However, in the light of the constant favor shown by the Isaurian emperors 
to the Paulicians, it is far more likely that the Ekloga is merely repeating the provisions of the Justin- 
ianic Code—subsequently repeated both in the Procheivos Nomos, XX X1x.28, in Jus, II, 219, and the 
Basilica, 1.1.30, 32—which had been intended for authentic Manichaeans. The persecution of Monta- 
nists in the eighth century is attested by the order of forcible baptism which Leo III directed against 
them; cf. Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 401. For the anachronism of Peter of Sicily’s data, see 
Paulician Heresy, 60f., and, for the disappearance of Manichaeanism in Asia Minor after Justinian’s 
savage repression, E. de Stoop, Essai sur la diffusion du Manichéisme dans empire romain (Ghent, 
1909), 43, 81-86; cf. Puech, Traité, 304f. Loos, ‘‘Mouvement II,” 62, following Harnack, supposes 
that ‘‘les restes de la puissante église marcionite d’autrefois végétérent encore longtemps dans les 
villages ...,’’ but both Jarry, ‘‘Hérésies et factions .. ..? 368, and Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 304-306, 
question the identification of the sixth-century Markianites with the earlier Marcionites. 
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the fourth-century Messalians from the East to Thrace, under putative Arme- 
nian auspices, has to be postulated so that they might merge with Paulicianism 
in the tenth century to produce Bogomilism and so that Psellos might find 
their presumed descendants in the district more than a century later.*! In 
short, the Manichaean or Gnostic interpretation of Paulicianism forces us to 
conjure up phantom sects appearing and disappearing like the Cheshire cat, 
some of them having to be kept up our sleeve for centuries so that they might 
be produced at the opportune moment to play their appointed role. 

So far, my activity has been primarily destructive, and it may be objected 
that the Paulicians had occasionally been called Manichaeans before the ninth 
century. As I have attempted to show elsewhere, the term ‘‘Manichaean’”’ in 
the eighth century often took on the sense of “‘Iconoclast’’ in the mouth of 
such orthodox writers as Saint John of Damascus, and was then transferred 
to the Paulicians because of their patently Iconoclastic beliefs.®? It is through 
this association of Paulicianism with Iconoclasm that I should like to pursue 
this investigation. 

The historical contact between the two movements is beyond doubt, as is 
the favor shown to the Paulicians by the Isaurian emperors. Not only was the 
heresiarch Genesios willing to come to Constantinople to discuss his beliefs 
with Leo III, but he satisfied him of his orthodoxy and was sent home with an 
imperial safe-conduct.** Even more favorable was the situation under Con- 
stantine V, whom some Byzantine sources accused of having been a Paulician 
himself. Reversing their usual policy of cooperation with the Arabs, the Pauli- 
clans under the leadership of Joseph fled for refuge to imperial territory in this 
period, and Joseph lived apparently undisturbed near Antioch of Pisidia until 
his natural death, circa 783.4 

We now know from the detailed study by W. E. Kaegi that the main sup- 
port for Constantine’s Iconoclastic program came not so much from the the- 
matic armies, whose allegiances were erratic, thus incidentally suggesting that 
religious beliefs had little regional basis, as from the specially recruited and 
indoctrinated tagmata stationed in the capital. These were the soldiers who 
were to disturb the abortive Iconodule Council of the Holy Apostles, and who 
would have to be decoyed out of the capital and dismissed by the Empress 
Irene before the convocation of the Second Council of Nicaea.®> In this con- 


61 Obolensky, The Bogomils, 94; M. Wellnhofer, ‘‘Die thrakischen Euchiten,”’ Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, 30 (1930), 479, 481f.; cf. Psellos, De daem. op., PG, 122, col. 819ff., and infra, for a further 
discussion of the ‘‘Messalian’”’ problem. 

82 Paulician Heresy, 197-203; Gouillard, ‘‘Deux figures mal connues du second iconoclasme,”’ 
377. 

8 Petrus Siculus, xx1x, PG, 104, cols. 1284 B-1285 A; cf. Grumel, Regestes, no. 336, p. 6. Many 
scholars, following J. K. L. Gieseler, ““Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte der Paulikianer,’’ Theolo- 
gische Studien und Kritiken, II (Hamburg, 1829), 89, have argued that Genesios fled from the Empire 
because he feared that his lies to the Emperor and the Patriarch would be unmasked. But the continuing 
favor of Leo III and of Constantine V toward the Paulicians, and the fact that Genesios’ real doctrine 
was probably deliberately distorted by the polemical source used by Peter of Sicily, make such an 
interpretation unnecessary; see Paulician Heresy, 66, 175-77. 

54 Paulician Heresy, 122f., 136-38, etc. 

°° W. E. Kaegi, ‘‘The Byzantine Armies and Iconoclasm,” Byzantinoslavica, 27 (1966), 48-70. 
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nexion, a remark in the Patriarch Nikephoros’ unpublished Refutatio et Eversio 
is particularly tantalizing. The Patriarch says that Constantine V “had indoc- 
trinated the army against the orthodox, and particularly those detachments 
which he had recruited for the capital from the herdsmen.’’>* Since the sources 
make a special point of the fact that Joseph the Paulician and his companions 
had eluded the vigilance of Arab border detachments by pretending to drive 
their flocks from summer to winter pasturages, and since we likewise know 
that Constantine V in 752 was operating on the border of Mananahi whence 
Joseph was fleeing, is it beyond the realm of possibility to suppose that some 
of the herdsmen enrolled for the Emperor’s loyal and belligerently Iconoclastic 
tagmata were Joseph’s Paulician followers ?*’” Howsoever the case here, Nike- 
phoros says explicitly in his third Antirrheticus that Constantine’s soldiers dis- 
missed by Irene in 786 had “‘wandered aimless as the planets,’ seeking an 
Iconoclastic sect until they came to rest among the ‘“‘Manichaeans,’’ by which 
we must understand the Paulicians.*8 Nearly a generation later, when some 
of the tagmata presumably recruited under the Emperor Nikephoros I broke 
into the Church of the Holy Apostles after Michael I’s defeat at Versinikia in 
813, and spread the rumor that Constantine V had risen from the grave, 
Theophanes Confessor calls the instigators of the sedition, Paulicians.*® The 
tagmata seem, therefore, to have contained a considerable number of Pauli- 
cians in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 

The same seems to be true of some of the thematic armies at least, since the 
heresiarch Karbeas is said to have fled from Anatolikon with five thousand of 
his coreligionists, and there were Paulician officers on the staff of the strategos 
of Koloneia.® This service of Paulicians in the army and in the bureaucracy, 
where they were represented by the proto a secretis Lizix, casts additional light 
on the Isaurian policy toward them. Regular service, both military and civilian, 
required an oath from which heretics were barred by law. Hence, during this 
period the Paulicians cannot have been heterodox in the eyes of the imperial 


56 Nikephoros Patriarch, Refutatio et eversio, in Cod. Paris. Gr. 1250, fol. 195%, 1. 19ff.: ti 8’ &v tis 
eitro1 Otrws TO OTPATIWTIKOY G&TraV KaTa TOU dpI05dou pEpoUS é€éunve; kal Ttottov pdAiota Soov Kata Thy 
Baorida &k te Tv altroAiov Kai BouKoAicv Kal Tis cvopopBias KaKds ouveéAcEe Kal étri Kotrpia Tous éKk THs 
KoTrpias TeAoupévous Sifjyev, OoTrep unxavas Tivos Kal TOAguIA Spyava Kara THs éxxAnoias STrAitas .... Iam 
beholden for this passage to Professor Paul Alexander, to whom I take great pleasure in expressing my 
thanks for his kindness. Cf. Nicephorus, 247. 

5? Petrus Siculus, xxx, PG, 104, col. 1285 A: ... toyev ... pioSiov aiyas véyovta ...; XXXI, col. 
1285 C; Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxiv, PG, 130, col. 1193 B. On the campaign of Constantine V, 
see Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 427, 429. 

58 Nikephoros Patriarch, Antirrheticus, 111, PG, 100, col. 501 B: ’Ere15t) yap év dAiyots Tois TpdcSev 
ypovois, THs ér’evoeBeia yveopilopévns, Kal Thy dpxtv Thy Bacideiov Sietrovons, &EiolhAwtév te Kal évdeov 
oTrouSiyv Trepl Tv Kad’ Has Triotiv ériBerapevns, eEhyeipev 6 Geos TO Trveva, Kal Seoxpita whow, Tis TOAES 
THode Eq’tis KaKds Kal &9éws Trapd TOU TIpoIKOTOS tviSpuvto, KaAds Kal aloiws EEmoSnoav TrepiaAcpevot ola 
TAavijtes Trepteltytouv Spnoxelav, Kad’ tv eixdves kal Utropvipora tis Xpiotot olkovopias ouK EypavilovTar’ 
evpioxoualv oUv 81 Thy Epopévny ek TAclovos Thy Maviyaicov 51 A€yoo atmiotiay Kal &Setav, Kai TH 56En TH 
ixelvaov cuvddouoay, kal Ta KaT& yvounyv auTois émritpttrovoay, Kal Talta EtrayyéAAovoay oltrep fSovto Kai 
Exaipov Troppwdev 

’8 Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, 501. The Iconoclastic bishop Anthony of Sylaeum is also called 
TrapatrAnotos MavAikicaveov in the Ps. Epistola ad Theophilum, PG, 95, col. 373 B. 

60 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 165f.; ‘‘Skazaniia o 42 Amoriiskikh’’ muchenikakh’”’ 1 
tserkovnaia sluzhba im,” eds. V. Vasil’evsky and P. Nikitin, in Zapiski Imperatorskoi Akademii Nauk"’ 
po istoriko-filologicheskomu otdelieniiu, 8th Ser., 7.2 (1906), 27-30. 
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authorities.64 Karbeas’ own career underlines again the close relationship be- 
tween the Paulicians and the Iconoclasts. As I mentioned earlier, Karbeas, 
before his defection, had been protomandator of Theodotos Melissenos. A recent 
study of the imperial administration in this period shows that the mandatores 
or couriers were personally appointed by the strategos of the theme and were 
part of his immediate entourage as against the officials appointed by the 
crown.® It seems incredible that Theodotos should have been totally unaware 
of the views of his senior courier and confidential agent, singled out by him 
and living in his household. At the same time, we know that the Melissenoi 
had Iconoclastic proclivities in this period: Theodotos himself had been raised 
to the supreme military dignity of otpatnyds té&v ’AvatoAKév by the Icono- 
clastic Emperor Theophilos; among his relatives were to be found both Michael 
Melissenos, sent by Constantine V to enforce Iconoclasm in the Anatolic theme, 
and Theodotos’ namesake, Theodotos Melissenos Kassiteras, the friend or evil 
genius of Leo V and the Iconoclastic successor of Nikephoros on the patriarchal 
throne in 815.® 

If any additional proof of the Iconoclastic Emperor’s favor toward the Pauli- 
cians 1s needed, it is furnished by the immediate disgrace of the sectarians in 
moments of Iconodule reaction. Irene dismissed the old tagmata and had 
some executed; Michael I, at the urging of the Patriarch Nikephoros, decreed 
the death penalty against Paulicians; the frightful blood bath inaugurated by 
the Empress Theodora upon the reestablishment of Orthodoxy in 843 drove 
Karbeas and his supporters finally from the Empire and into open rebellion.* 
Thus unquestionably, the Paulicians were personae gratae to the Iconoclastic 
emperors and particularly to Constantine V, they were present in numbers in 
the capital both in the tagmata and in official posts, and the army seems to 
have been the main channel of their absorption into contemporary imperial 
society. 

If the contact between Paulicians and Iconoclasts can be shown in physical 
terms, the same seems true on dogmatic grounds. The most obvious similarity 
is evidently to be found in the rejection of images by both parties, but the 
parallel can be carried into further detail. The Emperor Constantine V was 
persistently accused not only of having been a Paulician, but of having refused 
to the Virgin Mary the title of Theotokos, of having forbidden the cult of 
saints and relics, of even having gone so far as to reject the cross, all of which 


61 Cod. Th., XVI.v.25, 29, 42, 47, 61; Nov. Val., XVIII.1.3; CJ, I.v.7, 8 (6), 12, 18; Nov., XLV, 
CIX; Basil., 1.1.4, 23, 27, 30, 49, etc.; cf. N. G. Svoronos, ‘‘Le serment de fidélité 4 l’empereur 
byzantin et sa signification constitutionnelle,’’ Revue des études byzantines, 9 (1951), 106-42. For Lizix, 
see supra, note 15. The subsequent existence of a special tagma of Manichaeans serving under the 
special regulations for foederati (see supra, note 19) suggests that they were not ordinarily eligible for 
regular army service. 

6? Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, ‘‘Recherches,’’ 37; cf. supra, note 60. 

*° C. Ducange, ‘‘Familles byzantines,’’ Corpus Byzantinae Historiae, XXVI (Paris, 1680), 173. 
Theodotos Melissenos strategos of Anatolikon — Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 165f.; 
Michael Melissenos—Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 440; Theodotos Melissenos Kassiteras—Theo- 
phanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 22-28; Genesios, Basileia, 11-15; Georgius Monachus, Chronicon, 
ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1904), II, 777, 780; e¢ al.; Grumel, Regestes, 40f. 

4 See supra, note 37f., and Paulician Heresy, 126-29. 
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are unmistakably Paulician traits, as was the Emperor’s violent opposition 
to monasticism. Interestingly enough, none of these characteristics appear in 
the official conciliar Iconoclasm, nor would they manifest themselves in the 
Iconoclastic revival of the ninth century.® The most serious indictment, namely 
the accusation that the Emperor had called Christ a “‘mere man’’ normally 
born, that is to say, the charge of Paulician adoptionism, may be mere slander, 
or perhaps an earlier belief subsequently abandoned by Constantine, as the 
vehemence of his assertion of orthodoxy in a surviving fragment of his writings 
may suggest.®* At times, the Emperor does seem to have been constrained to 
accept publicly the orthodox cult of the Theotokos and the saints, as evidenced 
in his first Inquiry, and in the Definition of the Iconoclastic Council of 754, 
which corrected and mitigated a number of the Emperor’s statements. None- 
theless, when freed from restraint Constantine and his immediate agents, such 
as Michael Lachanodrakon strategos of Thrakesion, returned to the more ex- 
treme position, and we hear that the conciliar decisions in these matters be- 
came dead letter in the face of imperial edicts.® It is not my intention to re- 


65 On the opposition of Constantine V to the use of the term Theotokos, to relics, and to prayers 
to Mary and the saints, the sources are numerous, ¢.g., Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 415, 435, 446 = 
Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia, CSHB (Bonn, 1842), 182-83 = Zonaras, Annales, PG, 135, col. 
1328, cf. col. 1333; Georgius Monachus, Chronicon, II, 751; Nikephoros Patriarch, Antirrheticus, U1, 
PG, 100, col. 344 A. Theostericus, ‘‘Vita Nicetae Medicensis,’’ ActaSS, April, I, pp. XVUI-XXvVI; 
Stephanus Diaconus, Vita S. Stephani Iunioris, PG, 100, col. 1144 BC; Adv. Constantinum Caballinum, 
PG, 95, col. 337 CD; F. Délger, ed., Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrvémischen Reiches (Munich- 
Berlin, 1924), pt. I, p. 40, nos. 332, 333; et al. See, for a commentary, Lipshits, Ocherki, 195, and 
particularly Alexander, Nicephorus, 10-17, 50, and G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des byzanti- 
nischen Bilderstreites (Breslau, 1929, repr. Amsterdam, 1964) (hereafter, Studien), 29-40. 

On Constantine’s rejection of the cross, see NouSecia yépovtos trepi Tv d&yicov eixoveov, in B. M. 
Melioranskil, Georgii Kiprianin” i Ioann" Ierusalimlianin", dva maloizvéstnykh” bortsa za pravoslavie 
uv" VIII véké (St. Petersburg, 1901), xvi, and the ‘Vita Stephani Sugdanensis,’”’ in V. G. Vasil’evskii, 
Trudy (St. Petersburg, 1915), III, 72-98, also V. Grumel, ‘‘Les douzes chapitres contre les iconoclastes 
de S. Nicéphore de Constantinople,” Revue des études byzantines, 17 (1959), 131. 

On Constantine’s well-known opposition to monasteries, see Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 437f., 
445f.; Nikephoros Patriarch, Antirrheticus, 111, PG, 100, cols. 493, 524 A, and idem, Opuscula historica, 
ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 58; Délger, Regesten, pt. I, p. 40, no. 332, etc.; cf. E. J. Martin, A 
History of the Iconoclastic Controversy (London, 1930), 54-68, and Loos, ‘*Mouvement I,’”’ 263-71. 
It is interesting to note that the persecution of monasteries is traced back to the period of Leo III by 
the Patriarch Germanos, Narratio de sanctis synodis ..., PG, 98, col. 80 A-C, as well as other 
sources: cf. Alexander, Nicephorus, 10, note 1. On the halt of the persecution under Leo IV, see 107d., 
17£., and infra, note 67, for the Council’s correction of Constantine’s views. For the Paulician parallels, 
see Paulician Heresy, 411., 154, 164-67, 169-72, and for the Bogomils, Cosmas, Tyvatté, 11, UI, V, X, 
XI, XVIII, XXVI, pp. 55, 58-61, 69-72, 84, 111f., as well as Synodikon, 61, 63. 

66 Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 415: ... ite Kwvotavtivos 6 Baoiheus, Sti uth Aoyion vidv Jeov elvan 
Sv Etexe Mapia, tov Aeydpevov Xpiotdy, ef ut yiddov &v9pwrrov. f yap Mapia cutov EteKev. aos EreKev épé 1) utTNHP 
[uot 4] Mapia. I am less inclined to treat this passage as mere slander than is Ostrogorsky, Studien, 
35-37. Such views would be quite acceptable to contemporary Paulicians, some of whom were present 
at court, as we have already seen (cf. Paulician Heresy, 179f.), and Constantine V’s protestations of 
orthodoxy (Ostrogorsky, Studien, p. 10f., frag. 23), sound rather strained. The main objection to this 
accusation is the implied Nestorianism of Constantine’s assertion which does not fit in with the 
Monophysite tendencies often attributed to him, e.g., by Martin, Iconoclastic Controversy, 61, Alexan- 
der, Nicephorus, 44-53, Ostrogorsky, Studien, 24-29, et al. However, the fragments of Constantine V 
quoted out of context and with polemical intent by the Patriarch Nikephoros are far from clear, so 
that the Monophysite thesis was categorically rejected by H. Grégoire in his review of Ostrogorsky’s 
work, in Byzantion, 4 (1927-8), 765-71. 

6? Frag. 1, 1, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 8; Hiereia Horos, Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio, XIII (Florence, 1767), cols. 345 AB, 348 DE (= M. Anastos, ‘‘The Argument for 
Iconoclasm as Presented by the Iconoclastic Council of 754,’’ Late Classical and M ediaeval Studies in 
Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. (Princeton, 1955) (hereafter, “Council’”’), p. 185f., nos. 15, 17); cf. 
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surrect here the old thesis of the Paulician origin of Iconoclasm, but only to 
suggest that Paulician ideas could find their counterpart in court as against 
ecclesiastical circles, particularly among ultra-Iconoclastic groups. 

These doctrinal connections are far more significant than external customs. 
As I noted before, Paulicianism in Byzantium underwent a transformation 
which affected its central doctrine. Greek polemicists, presenting a picture 
unlike that of the Armenian sources, accuse the Neo-Paulicians of rejecting 
the unity of the Godhead by saying that the Creator of this world is not to be 
identified with the Heavenly Father whose realm lies entirely in the future; 
of denying the reality of Christ’s Incarnation, reserving the title Theotokos 
for the Heavenly Jerusalem; of rejecting the Old Testament and interpreting 
the Gospels allegorically to equate both the Eucharist and Baptism with God’s 
words.® The traditional explanation for this doctrine, basing itself on the 
belief in two gods, has classified it as Manichaean or Gnostic. But, even if we 
dismiss the heretics’ own insistence that they were true Christians, we must 
still concede that the fantastic Gnostic cosmology is never met in the Neo- 
Paulician milieu, that all of their opponents grant that the heretics use exclu- 
sively orthodox Scriptures, whatever their interpretation, and that the Synodi- 
kon for the Sunday of Orthodoxy, while condemning their beliefs, never raises 
the issue of Gnostic affiliation.*° The Christian and contemporary context of 
the transformation of Paulicianism should therefore not be ignored, especially 
since the alterations inaugurating the Neo-Paulician phase coincide chrono- 
logically with the period of greatest Iconoclastic influence on the sectarians: 
Sergios, the heresiarch invariably accused of being the innovator who cleft 
the sect in twain by his teaching, was precisely of an age to have been indoc- 
trinated as a youth by Constantine V’s faithful Iconoclasts scattered through 
the eastern provinces by Irene’s persecution of 786, since Sergios’ official 
assumption of the leadership of the Paulicians is usually dated from 801.” 

As it progressed from the mere restatement of the second commandment 
against graven images to a more elaborate theological and philosophical posi- 
tion, Iconoclasm found itself under fire for perverting the doctrine of the 


Ostrogorsky, Studien, 16-22, 27-29, 38, and Alexander, Nicephorus, 219, for the correction of Con- 
stantine’s views by the Council of Hiereia. For the renewal of the persecution, see Délger, Regesten, 
pt. I, p. 40, nos. 332, 333; Theophanes, Chronographia, I, 437f., 440, 442, 445f., and, for the failure of 
the Council to impose its restraints on the Emperor, Ostrogorsky, Studien, 33, 38. 

88 See Paulician Heresy, 41, note 66, 169-73, for the relevant authorities. Cf. Euthymius Peribleptae, 
Ep. inv., 7£., 49, etc., and idem, Liber invectivus contra haevesim ... Phundagiatae. ... (hereafter, Liber), 
PG, 131, col. 48 C, for the Messalians, and Vaillant-Puech, Traité, 28, 168ff., for the Bogomils. 

°° Paulician Heresy, 163, 172, 174; Synodikon, 55-69. Cf. Cosmas, Traité, xirf., XXVI, pp. 72-77, 
111, and Puech’s commentary, 152-65, 313. The absence of the Manichaean cosmology from the 
Paulician doctrine was also observed by Loos, ‘‘Mouvement II,’’ 56. 

9 Petrus Siculus, xxx111, PG, 104, col. 1289 A, and xxxv1, col. 1293 B; cf. Paulician Heresy, 119, 
note 24. Peter’s text emphasizes the fact that Sergios was a young man when he was infected with the 
heretical doctrine. The identification of Sergios’ female teacher as ‘‘Manichaean’’, and the observation 
that Sergios had not been part of the Paulician milieu and was unacquainted with its leaders and 
tradition (Petrus Siculus, xt, PG, 104, col. 1300 C), are perfectly compatible with her being a refugee 
Iconoclast from the capital rather than a local Armenian Paulician. See supra, note 58, for the text of 
Nikephoros Patriarch associating the Iconoclastic soldiers exiled by Irene with the ‘‘Manichaeans”’ 
or Paulicians. 
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Incarnation. Because the Iconoclasts used against the making of images the 
argument that the Godhead was not to be circumscribed (&mtepfypatros), 
their enemies accused them of denying Christ’s humanity. This accusation of 
docetic Christology is reiterated by all the great Iconodule writers— John of 
Damascus, the Patriarch Nikephoros, Theodore the Studite, ultimately Pho- 
tios—and it finds its official formulation in the first two anathemata of the 
Synodtkon of Orthodoxy : 


To those who admit verbally the Incarnation of the Divine Logos, 
but will not admit it in images, who pretend in words to accept, but in 
fact deny our salvation, anathema. 


To those who through an evil attachment to the word uncircumscrib- 
able (&mepiyparrros) do not represent our true God Jesus Christ who 
shared with us his body and blood, and thus clearly show themselves 
to be phantasiasts, anathema.”! 


The orthodoxy of the Iconoclastic position does not concern us here, but from 
its general tendency to stress the divinity of the Logos at the expense of 
Christ’s humanity a totally spiritual and hence docetic Christology of the type 
attributed to the Neo-Paulicians could easily and logically be reached. The 
Paulicians used the very text of St. John (5:37): ‘““Ye have never heard his 
voice nor seen his shape,’’ quoted by the Iconoclastic Council of Hiereia in 754, 
and the gradual dehumanization of Christ incidentally manifests itself in his 
identification as an angel rather than a man among some Paulician groups.” 
The same result could be achieved on the basis of another Iconoclastic premise, 
namely what has been called the ‘‘essential’’ concept of images stressed by 
Constantine V as well as by the Iconoclastic councils, whereby a true image 


71 Frag. 5, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 8: ... ovy UToAapBavopev Sti SuvaTas Exel Treprypapecsai, 
érrei52) Kal TO YapoxTnpilopevov Ev Trpdcwtrov éott, Kal 6 TrEepIypapeY TO TrPdTwTTOV eKEiVvO, STjAoV ét1 Kal Thy 
Qelav puoi Trepiéypayev, tris éotiv crrepiypamrtos. Frag. 17, ibid., 10: 6 efs éxeTvos 6 EE Guqoiv sis Ev Trpd- 
Gotrov AhEas, és eye eikovioSfivai, Tis wiGs pucEcs ut Teprypapopévns; cf. frags. 9, 11, 13, 2brd., 9. 
Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, col. 337 C (= Anastos, ‘‘Council,”’ p. 185, no. 9): Et tis thy a&treplypapov Tot 
Got Adyou ovoiav Kal UTréotacty Sic TS cecapKHoSan érritydeior S1'vArKcdv Xpovctoov év elxdorv dvIpcotropdp- 
pus Treptypagetv, Kal ov] W&AAOV Jeodoyei avTov ovSEev FTTov Kal peTa Thy TaPKwoIV attepiypapov dSvta, 
&v&9eua. For the Iconodule sources, see Paulician Heresy, 197-200. Synodikon, p. 55, line 138ff.: 
Tois Adyoo pev Thy EvaapKov oikovopiav Tot Ceol Adyou Sexouévors, dpa&v St tourtny &1’elkoveov oUK dveyouEvors, 
Kal Si& ToUTO AyyaTi pév KaTAoK\NoTICOLEVOIS, TPAYLOTI St Thy owTNpiav dv d&pvoupevors, dvaSeua. 

Tois TH Sryati To &rreptrypdrrtou KaKds TrpospuopEvors, Kal Sik toUto pt BovAouévois elkovoypageiaSat 
Tov TrapaTrAnalov tiv oapKds Kal aiporos KEKoIveoUnKOTE Xpiotov tov GAnSivov Osdv fudy, Kal evreO Sev 
pavtaciactais Seikvupéevors, &va9epa. Cf. Alexander, Nicephorus, 178, 218, 244, 249; Ostrogorsky, Studien, 
25, 31; V. Grumel, ‘‘Recherches récentes sur l’iconoclasme,’’ Echos d’Orient, 29 (1930), 100 et passim; 
idem, ‘‘Les douzes chapitres,” 130-31; Gouillard, ‘‘Synodikon,” 171, 176f.; and idem, ‘’Fragments 
inédits d’un antirrhétique de Jean le Grammairien,”’ Revue des études byzantines, 24 (1966) = Mélanges 
Venance Grumel, I (hereafter, ‘‘Fragments’’), 173, 175-77. 

72 Petrus Siculus, x, PG, 104, col. 1253 D: Agyouo pds juas, St1 “Yueis, gnol, tmiotevete els Tov 
KoopoTroinThy, Tels Se els exeivov trepl ob év EvaryyeAlors 6 KUptos Aéyel, t1 OUTE poviy avrou d&knkoote, ove 
elSos atoU gwpdxate ... = Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, col. 284C. On the angel doctrine among the 
Paulicians, see Georgios Monachos in Codex Scorialensis 1 ® 1, published by J. Friedrich, ‘‘Der ur- 
spriingliche bei Georgios Monachos nur theilweise erhaltene Bericht iiber die Paulikianer,’’ SBMiinch., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1896 (1897), p. 76, no. xx; Paulician Abjuration Formula in G. Ficker ed., ‘‘Eine 
Sammlung von Abschworungsformeln,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Kivchengeschichte, 27 (1906) (hereafter, ‘‘Paulician 
Formula’’), p. 454, no. 11; and Synodikon, 61, with Gouillard’s commentary, 231. 
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must be consubstantial (éyoovo10s) with its prototype, though the latter 
possessed by nature what the former attained through grace.” Since the 
general iconic theory shared by both parties acknowledged that Christ, as 
God’s icon, was the first and truest icon, a consequence and simplification of 
the Iconoclastic belief in the consubstantiality of icon and prototype could 
again lead to a dehumanized Christology.” 

The existence of such a link between Neo-Paulician docetism and a reductio 
ad absurdum of the Iconoclastic position is further supported by the heretics’ 
share in the essential concept of icons. As the Iconoclasts maintained that the 
Eucharist was the only possible icon of Christ, so the Paulicians, taking the 
argument one step further, went on to say that far from being material bread and 
wine the true Eucharist was to be found in Christ’s teachings; obviously, only 
the divine words could be consubstantial with the Logos.” Similarly, the con- 
demnation found in the Paulician treatise known as the Key of Truth against 
those who “‘have denied the precious mediation...of the...Son of God and 
have followed after dead things and especially images..., which is contrary 
to the Godhead,’’ seems an echo of the strictures of both the Iconoclastic 
Councils of Hiereia and St. Sophia against those who insult the glory of the 
Virgin and of the saints by depicting them with lifeless colors and dead 
images.’ Moreover, the Iconoclastic ‘‘essential’’ or ‘“‘ethical’’ view that the 


3 Frag. 2, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 8: ... Kai ef KaAds dpoouctov attiy elvar tot elxovilopévou. 
Cf. frag. 19, zb¢d., 10; Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, col. 345 CD (= Anastos, ‘‘Council,’”’ p. 186, no. 16). 
See also: Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 40-45; Alexander, Nicephorus, 48, 138-40, 189f., and 237f., notes G, K; 
P. Alexander, ‘‘The Iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia (815) and Its Definition (Horos),’’ Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 7 (1953) (hereafter, ‘‘St. Sophia’’), 37-66; zdem, ‘‘Church Councils and Patristic Authority: 
The Iconoclastic Councils of Hiereia (754) and St. Sophia (815),”’ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
63 (1958), 493-505; and M. Anastos, ‘‘The Ethical Theory of Images Formulated by the Iconoclasts in 
754 and 815,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 8 (1954) (hereafter, ‘‘Ethical Theory’’), 151-60. 

74 G, Ladner, ‘‘The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers and the Byzantine Iconoclastic 
Controversy,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 7 (1953), 7f., 10, 16f., 20. Cf. frag. 19, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 
10. (See next note for text.) 

7 Frags. 18-22, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 10, cf. 12; ... éxéAeuce tois cyiois avTOU paSntais Kal 
&trootdAois trapadotvar 5100 tpaoSn tpc&yyatos TUTrov els cpa avo: Iva Sie Tis leporixijs dvaywyiis, Kav 
el &k petoxfis kal Séoer yluntan, A&Bopev avd dds Kupioas Kal GANIAs oSpa avtod (frag. 19) = Hiereia Horos, 
Mansi, XIII, cols. 261 D-266 C. Cf. Alexander, Nicephorus, 49, 223; idem, ‘‘St. Sophia,’ 41, 44, and 
57, note 42; Anastos, ‘‘Council,’’ 180, 188. For the Paulician allegorical interpretation, inter alia, 
Petrus Siculus, x, PG, 104, col. 1256 A: ... 1d tThv Selav Kal PpIKThY Tv &ylwv puoTtnpiav Tod capatos 
Kal aipotos tot Kupiou kal Ocot hudv perdAnwi dtrotpétrecSan. OU pdvov S GAAK Kal GAAous trepl TovTrou 
trel9eiv oleoSar Aéyovtes St1 ovK Fv Gptos Kal olvos, Sv & Kupios {Sou Tois paSntais atrrov él tot Seftrvou, 
GAA OUPBOAIKaS TH AtyuaTa atrrot attois éiSou, cas &ptov kal olvov, and Paulician Heresy, 42, note 66c, 
170, note 112, for the parallel texts. See also Cosmas, Traité, v1, p. 61f.; xvi, p. 83; xxv1, p. 111; Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvu, PG, 130, col. 1313 A; and Synodikon, p. 69, lines 366-72, for similar 
Bogomil tendencies. 

a Key of Truth, 53f.:.. - niu, p acpughusy fb quyusnusl ust rn i fgtapy mF fri eee npeenyl wuinns 17, 
wonnmudsn_feful (trans., ibid., 115). Cf. Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, cols. 276 D, 345 CD: Ef ts TAS 


TOv atravrov cyloov [Séas év eikdoi &wuyors Kal dvowSors &€ UAiKdv yowuctov &vaSnroty étritnSevor, undSepiav 
Sunoiv pepovicas parrata yap éotiv t Etrivora, Kal SiaBoArKiis weI0Selas alpscis’ Kal ovry! Sf UXAAOV Tas TOUT 
Gpetas Sik tév év ypapais trepl avrav Snroupéveov oldv tivas eupyous eixdvas év ExuTS dvalwypaget, Kal 
Trpds TOV Spuotov attois é& TowToU BSieyelpetoar LijAov, Ka9ds of Ev9eo1 Huddy Epnoav trorépes, &ve&Sepa. St. 
Sophia Horos, Alexander, ‘‘St. Sophia,’’ p. 59, frag. 9: thy te travaylav @eotdxov Kal Tovs OULLOPPoUS 
auto cylous vexpais xapoxtiipwv Sweov d&vactnAotv Kai tpooKkuvelS9a1 &rrapaguAdKtous é£bSeTo, els atrtd 
TO Kalpiov Soypa Tis ExxAnolas trpooKéwaoa. Kal Tv AarpeuTIKY dV ToooKUUNaIW em190AMCaCE TH TO 
Osh TpéTrovra TH awuyoo VAN Tov elkoveov Tpocdyeo9an KaT& TO SoKoUv EBeBalwoev. Cf. also ibid., frag. 13. 
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only suitable image of the saints “‘sharing Christ’s form’’ was the imitation of 
their virtues, could easily be reconciled with the Paulician belief that the men 
who equalled Jesus’ virtue might also be adopted through an act of grace as 
sons of God.” Finally, from a wholly spiritual concept of Christ, the identifica- 
tion of his mother with the Heavenly Jerusalem and not with a living woman 
became inescapable. 

In the same fashion, the Neo-Paulician rejection of the material world can 
readily be derived from an overstatement of Iconoclastic beliefs. The spiritual- 
ization of doctrine by the Iconoclasts necessarily tended to push the Heavenly 
Kingdom further from this world, and their contempt for ‘‘dead”’ and “‘soul- 
less’ images, and for those who dare represent ‘“‘the intangible Son and Word 
of God through dishonorable matter (81 &tiyouv WAns),’’ give ample ground 
for their own repeated condemnation by the Iconodules as self-confessed 
Manichaeans through this rejection of matter.” 

One last aspect of Neo-Paulicianism is interesting in this context: the 
insistence that the reign of the true God, the Heavenly Father, lay exclusively 
in the future. A temporal element was thus an integral part of their dualism.” 
Now the trichotomy of Origen, the progression from the world of shadows of 
the Old Dispensation, before the Incarnation, to the world of images of the 
New, and the reality yet to be, is constantly present in the discussion between 
Iconoclasts and Iconodules. Stress was laid on the opposition between the rule 
of Law represented in the Old Testament and the Grace represented in the New 
which still necessarily fell short of the future when the Glory of God would be 
seen ‘face to face.’’8° The Iconoclasts found themselves in difficulty, as their 
enemies gleefully pointed out, in that they accepted the Old Testament texts 


77 Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, col. 345 AB; P. Alexander, ‘‘An Ascetic Sect of Iconoclasts in VII 
Century Armenia,” Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert M athias Friend, Jv. (Prince- 
ton, 1955), 158f.; idem, Nicephorus, 216-22, and ‘St. Sophia,’’ 43-45, 51; Anastos, ‘‘Council,”’ 183; 
idem ‘Ethical Theory.” Cf. Paulician Heresy, 152, 159, 211f., etc., for the Armenian Paulician 
adoptionism, and ‘‘Paulician Formula,”’ p. 454, no. 11, for its presence in Byzantium. 

78 See note 76; also Hiereia Horos, Mansi, XIII, col. 221 CD: crijs xaxlas Snpioupyos ... Hore Vinixe) 
xeipa S'drréerns EaxuTd Troifjcor TS avSpw@rrivov' GAA’Ev Tpooywor Xpiotiaviopot tiv elScroAatpeiav Kate 
TO AEA SOs Eravijyaye, Trelcas Tois ISlois copicuact Tous Trpds atrrov Sépavtas wh &trooTivat Tis Kticews, CAAK 
TAUTHY TrpooKuvErY, Kal TaUTHY oéPeoSat, Kal Gedv Td troinua ofeo9a1 TH TOU Xpiotol KAtjoe ETrovopalopevov. 
St. Sophia Horos, Alexander, ‘‘St. Sophia,’’ p. 59, frag. 8: tov d&xatéantrov ‘Yidv kal Adyov tol Geot 
KaTk Thy sdpKwot &’éripou Ans Loypageiv ESoyuatioe .... The tone of the rebuttal was set at once by 
St. John Damascene, Orationes apologeticae adversus eos qui sacras imagines abjiciunt, 1, PG, 94, col. 
1245 C: Mi Kénile thy UAnv ot yap E&tipos. OUSiv yap E&ripov 6 Tapa Ceo yeyévntau. Tév Mavixatou 
toto Td ppdvna. = col. 1252; II, ibid., col. 1297 C; III, ibid., col. 1332 B; Dialogus contra 
Manichaeos, PG, 94, cols. 1508, 1520, 1528, etc., and it is then repeated by all the main Iconodule 
writers, cf. Paulician Heresy, 198-201, Ostrogorsky, Studien, 31; Alexander, Nicephorus, 216, 218, 
etc. Note also the accusation made against the Armenian Paulicians that they claimed, ‘“‘We are not 


worshippers of matter but of God [We pm Ad ip. Lpre Fury urgin Puy cases erveoe wen ens wy 42201 pl” Gregory 


Magistros, T’#’eva (Letters), ed. K. Kostanean¢ (Alexandropol, 1910), 157. 

79 Petrus Hegumenus, Tlérpou tayiotou poveyot ‘Hyoupévou trepl MovAikiavésy Tov Kat Maviyoiov, in 
Appendix ad Petri Siculi historiam Manichaeorum seu Paulicianorum, ed. J.C. L. Giesler (Géttingen, 
[1849]) (hereafter Petrus Hegumenus), p. 63, vi: paoiv, Etepov Oedv A€youev Urdpyxetvy Tov Tratépa TOV 
troupdviov, Ss év ToUTW TH KOoLw OUK Eye: EEouciav, &AA'Ev TH peAAOvTI. = Petrus Siculus, x, PG, 104, 
col. 1253 BC, etc.: cf. Puech, Traité, 323, on Bogomil dualism. 

80 I Cor. 13:12: BAérouev yap &pti 51’ éodirtpou év alviyyani, TOTE 5é TPSGWTIOV Trpos TPdcwrrov. See 
Ladner, ‘‘The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” 


18f., and next note. 
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on the prophetic visions, but denied the reality of what has been seen.®! A 
more coherent if more heterodox position would reject the Old Testament al- 
together, it might slight the present world of symbols and enigma, and focus 
its entire allegiance on the unobscured reality to come. These are the very 
implications in the Neo-Paulicians’ rejection of the Old Testament accepted 
by their Armenian coreligionists, their denigration of the present, and their 
single-minded devotion to the Heavenly Lord of the future.8? Later perversions 
along the same line might well claim that not God but Satan was the creator 
of an imperfect and contemptible world, without requiring the injection of 
any foreign beliefs.8? In the light of such possible transformation and adapta- 
tion of Paulician dogma in extremist Iconoclastic circles, the long debated 
characterization by the Patriarch Theophylaktos Lekapenos of the new, tenth- 
century, Bogomil heresy, clearly related dogmatically to Neo-Paulicianism, 
as a mixture of Paulianism (1.e., the older Paulician tradition) with Manichaean- 
ism (by which the Patriarch along with the Iconodules meant Iconoclasm) 
would appear to be rigorously correct.™ 

A little more than a century after Theophylaktos, the princess Anna Comnena 
was to redefine Bogomilism as having linked the impiety (8vocéBeia) of the 
Paulicians with the loathesomeness (BSeAupia) of the Messalians.® Far from 


81 Synodikon, p. 55, lines 145-50: Tois tas pév trpoopntiKds dpdoeis, Kkv pt) BovAolvTO, Trapadeyouévors, 
Tas S'dpSeicas avtois eikovoypagias, & Satya, kal ed capKwoews TOU Adyou, pt KaTadeyougvois, &AA’H 
autiy éxelyny Thy GAntrrov te kal ddpatov ovolav dpSfjvai tois teSeapévois KevoAoyotaty, 7 elkdva piv Tatra 
THs cAnSelas Kal TUTrous Kal oyHaTa EupaviaSiivai Tois EwpaKdo1 cuVTISEpEVOIS, Elkovoypageiv 5¢ Evav9pwrTr- 
cavta Tov Adyov kal T& UTrép Tudv auTOU TST OUK dvexonévors, dvdSeua. Cf. ibid., p. 51, lines 82-97; p. 55, 
lines 151-58, with Gouillard’s commentary, 169ff.; and Cosmas, Trai#é, 72. In his article, ‘‘Fragments,”’ 
174f., especially 174, note 20, Gouillard observes the Iconoclastic difficulty with the Origenist trichoto- 
my. The simpler, albeit heretical, solution suggested below would solve the problem by downgrading 
the present world along with the past; cf. also ibid., 177f. 

82 Paulician Heresy, 171, note 115, for the Greek authorities, as against 155, 164, for the attitude 
of the Armenian Paulicians; see also Cosmas, Traité, 1x, p. 68; XII, p. 72; xxvi, p. 111, and Puech’s 
commentary, 173, for the Bogomil position. 

88 “‘Paulician Formula,” p. 453, no. 1: "Av&S9epa Tois Tov Teocidviov Sedv fpdv Laravav dvoydlovony, 
and p. 454, no. 8: ’Av&Sepa Ttois Latavév dvouclouci Tov Tav SAwy Sqnioupydv Sedv Hydv Kal tAacSFva1 
Tape ToU Zatave Soyparilover kal Thy ynxhv tap’ avTot AaPeiv dd tév Aivddy els TS OK vooua eloay Seioav 
AoiSopoto1 kal trap’ avtot 1dAlv d&paipe9fjvai KevoAoyotoiv = Georgios Monachos, in Codex Scorialensis 
(supra, note 72), 72f. For the Bogomil and Messalian view, see Cosmas, Tvaité, xt, pp. 74£., 77, 
XVII-XVIII, pp. 83-85, x xvi, p. 111; Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 8, 94, 96, 98, with Ficker’s commen- 
tary, 252ff.; M. Loos, ‘‘Le prétendu témoignage d’un traité de Jean Exarque intitulé ‘Sestodnev’ et 
relatif aux Bogomiles,’’ Byzantinoslavica, 13 (1952-53) (hereafter, ‘‘Sestodnev’”’), 59-67; idem, 
‘‘Certains aspects du bogomilisme byzantin des 11¢ et 12¢ siécles,”’ Byzantinoslavica, 28 (1967), 39-51; 
Obolensky, The Bogomils, 174-80; e¢ al. 

** Theophylaktos Lekapenos in ‘‘L’epistola sui Bogomili del patriarca costantinopolitano Teo- 
filatto,’’ ed. I. Dujtev Mélanges Eugéne Tisserant, II (Vatican City, 1964), 89, line 33f. (= 
Grumel, Regestes, p. 223, no. 789): Mavixaiopds yép tom: TavAiavioyd ouppryts 4 ToUTOV SucoéPeia. 
Theophylakt’s use of the term ‘‘Paulianism’’ instead of Paulicianism still troubles scholars, as for 
example: Bart’ikyan, Istochniki, 26-31, Lipshits, Ocherki, 140, and Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 308, 316, 
but it presents no difficulty if we accept the thesis of an original Paulician adoptionism subsequently 
perverted in Iconoclast ‘‘Manichaean”’ circles. Cf. Paulician Heresy, 182f., 211-16. 

% Alexiade, XV.vil.1: Avo ydép Sdypata ouveA9rnv KéKloTa Kal pavAdTaTa tyvwopéva Tois T&A 
xpovois, Maviyatoov te, dos dv tis eitrot, SuccgBera, Av Kal TavAiKiavddy aipeoiv eitropev, Kal MacoaAiavidv 
BSeAupia. Toiotrov 5& got: TO Té&v BoyouiAwy Sdyya, & Maccadiavay Kal Maviyatov ouvKetpevov. Cf. 
Cedrenus, Compendium, I, 514, 516, 547; Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, Xxvit, PG, 130, col. 1289 D: 
‘H_ té&v Boyoufrev aipecis ... pépos otoa tis Tv Macadiavéy, Kal OULMEPOLEVT, THK TTOAAG Tois exelvoov 
Sdoyuaci...; zdem, Confutatio, PG, 130, col. 40; Synodikon, 65; Puech, Traité, 293-99, cf. M. Jugie, 
‘‘Phoundagiagites et Bogomiles,’’ Echos d’Orient, 12 (1909), 259. Euthymius Peribleptae, Liber, PG, 
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adding a new and problematic element to an already complicated subject, 
Anna’s characterization may supply us with one more lead in the study of the 
gradual spiritualization of the Paulicians. A number of years ago already, 
Father Florovsky observed the Origenist substratum of much Iconoclastic 
thought.8@ But Origen’s distinction between ‘‘somatic’’ and ‘“‘pneumatic’’ 
Christianity, his belief that Jesus’ humanity had been exalted to a higher 
perfection in an intimate blending with his divinity, that ‘‘Christ’s external 
outlook depended upon the measure of ability to receive him,’’ and that “if 
He was truly man, He is now man no more, and therefore we also are no more 
men when we follow His words, for He, as the protokos of all men, has trans- 
formed us into God,” were not perpetuated exclusively in Iconoclastic circles.™ 
They had long been part and parcel of the Byzantine mystical tradition which 
was reaching one of its most outstanding formulations in the works of Symeon 
the New Theologian in the early eleventh century, at the very time when 
Bogomilism was spreading through Bulgaria. The doctrine of the deification 
of man (Sedo1s) was furthermore fully compatible with the Paulician dogma 
of the adoption of Jesus and hence potentially of all mankind.® It would be 


131, col. 56 D, identifies the Messalians with the Paulicians, while in the version of the Ep. inv., 58-62, 
he revives the memory of the controversy between Mani and Archelaus found in Peter of Sicily and 
the Pseudo-Photius, though the association of the later heretics with Manichaeans was dying out, 
according to Puech, Traité, 294. 

86 G, Florovsky, ‘‘Origen, Eusebius, and the Iconoclastic Controversy,’ Church History, 19 (1950) 
(hereafter, ‘‘Iconoclastic Controversy’’), 77-96; Alexander, ‘‘St. Sophia,’’ 51. Cf. I. Hausherr, ‘‘Les 
grands courants de la spiritualité orientale,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1 (1935) (hereafter, 
‘‘Spiritualité’”’), 123f., 125, for the claims of Evagrius Ponticus. 

8? Florovsky, ‘‘Iconoclastic Controversy,” 90f. See also M. Lot-Borodine, ‘‘La doctrine de la 
déification dans l’Eglise grecque jusqu’au XIe siécle’”’ (hereafter, ‘‘Déification’’), Revue le V’histoive des 
religions, 105-106 (1932), 531 et passim, and the next note. 

8 For the persistent tradition of Byzantine mysticism, see Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,”’ 114-38; 
Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Déification’”’ Revue de l'histoire des religions, 105-106 (1932), 5-43, 525-74; 107-108 
(1933), 8-55; M. Viller, ‘‘Aux sources de la spiritualité de Saint Maxime,’’ Revue d’ascétique et de 
mystique, 11 (1930) 156-84, 239-68, 331-36; M. Disdier, ‘‘Les fondements dogmatiques de la spiri- 
tualité de saint Maxime le Confesseur,’”’ Echos d’Orient, 29 (1930) (hereafter, ‘‘S. Maxime’’), 296-313; 
H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 344-68; M. Jugie, 
‘Les origines de la méthode d’oraison des hésychastes,”’ Echos d’Orient, 30 (1931) (hereafter, ‘‘Oraison’’), 
179-85; G. Ladner, The Idea of Reform (Cambridge, Mass., 1959) ; e¢ al. 

Both Puech, Traité, 161-65, 293ff., 327-36, and Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,”’ 319-23, see the renaissance 
of ‘‘Messalianism’’ within the context of the mystical tradition. See also Gouillard, ibid., 319, note 85, 
for the multiple connotations of the term Messalian, and I. Hausherr, ‘'L’erreur fondamentale et la 
logique du Messalianisme,”’ Orientalia Christiana Pertodica, 1 (1935) (hereafter, ‘‘Erreur,’’), 328-60, 
on some of the fundamental problems touched by Messalianism. Hausherr, ‘*Spiritualité,”’ 126-28, 
moreover, very rightly notes that similar beliefs and even terminology could be shared by the orthodox 
and the heretics. Thus, the shedding by the true Christian of the ‘‘garment of skins,” the yrrésves 
Sepudtivo: of Gen. 3:21, to be replaced by the true image of God, can be traced from the Scriptures, 
through the mystics (cf. Gregory of Nyssa, In Cantica Cantic. Hom., x, in J. Daniélou, and H. Musu- 
rillo, From Glory to Glory, Texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s Mystical Writings [New York, 1961], 250-52, 
and G. Ladner, ‘‘The Philosophical Anthropology of Saint Gregory of Nyssa,”’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 12 [1958], 88ff.; idem, The Idea of Reform, 176 and note 27; Disdier, ‘‘S. Maxime,’’ 297; 
Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Déification,’’ Revue de V’histoire des religions, 107-108, 34ff.; J. Darrouzes ed. and 
trans., Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, Chapttres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques [Paris, 1957] 
(hereafter Symeon, Kephalaia], 1.53, 90, 11.8, 17, III.11, 43; J. Gouillard, ‘‘Syméon le Jeune, le 
Théologien ou le Nouveau Théologien,” in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XIV.2 [1941], col. 2948) 
to the heretics (cf. Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvu, PG, 130, col. 1317 C). At the same time, 
Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,’’ 130, perceptively noted that the condemnation of Origenism necessarily 
cast a pall of doubt on part of the mystical tradition. The adoption of the anti-Origenist Dorotheus by 
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an oversimplification and a distortion to turn Symeon the New Theologian 
into an Iconoclast, although his defense of orthodox images in his quarrel with 
Stephen of Nicomedia is hardly reconcilable with his systematic denigration 
of the visible and material world, nor should he be turned into a Paulician; 
but the dogmatic views reflected in his writings, particularly in the Theological, 
Gnostic, and Practical Kephalaia, often show a startling similarity to Neo- 
Paulician and Bogomil beliefs.®? 

The total devotion to a pneumatic Christianity seeking an invisible God 
through the eyes of the spirit and scorning the visible world as “‘mud or 
smoke,’’® the striving of the true Christian “‘to know the things of the future’’ 


Theodore the Studite (zbid., 131), as against the Origenism of the Iconoclasts, and Gouillard’s observa- 
tion, ‘‘Synodikon,’”’ 180 (cf. Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Déification,’’ Revue de l’histoive des religions, 107-108, 19 ff.) 
that Iconodulism and the mystical tradition are ultimately incompatible, raises the interesting 
possibility of a tacit continuity between the two controversies. For the later eleventh-century mystics 
too the crucial problem of the ‘‘true’’ image with all its implications remains as central as for their 
predecessors. 

As early as the eighth century, St. John Damascene observed the presence among the monks of 
various sectarians, whom he calls Aposchistat or Doxarioi and whom he identifies with Euchitai or 
Messalians as well as with Iconoclasts: De haeresibus compendium ..., PG, 94, cols. 776 A-777 B. 
The continuation of a‘‘Messalian”’ tradition in monastic surroundings can be traced through Euthymius 
Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxv, PG, 130, col. 1288 C; Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 6-8, 26f.; idem, Liber, 
PG, 131, col. 48 C; Cosmas, Traité, xv, p. 81, and Anna Comnena, Alexiade, X.1.6, on Blachernites. 
In this connexion Puech, Traiié, 293, interestingly observed that although Euthymius Peribleptae 
(Ep. inv., 62), was acquainted with St. John Damascene’s description of classic Messalianism in the 
De haeresibus, cols. 728 A-737 C, he failed to note any similarity between the earlier sect and the 
“‘Messalian’’ Phundagiagites whom he was discussing. 

For the long tradition of adoptionism or deification (Séwors) in orthodox Greek theology ultimately 
going back to the Gospel of St. John and the Pauline Epistles, see Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Déification,”’ 
Revue de l'histoire des religions, 105-106, 31ff., et passim; Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2948, and 
Ladner, ‘“The Philosophical Anthropology of St. Gregory of Nyssa,’’ 59-94, and especially 61, note 2, 
for the bibliography. Cf. above note 77 for the Paulician adoptionism. 

In view of Symeon the New Theologian’s many spiritual predecessors, his beliefs are hardly 
innovations, nevertheless the chronological synchronism between his reaffirmation of the mystical 
tradition and the spread of Bogomilism seems worth noting. Symeon was born ca. 949 and died on 
12 March, 1022, see I. Hausherr ed. and trans., Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022) par 
Nicétas Stéthatos (Rome, 1928) (hereafter, Symeon, Vita), and Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2942. 
According to Vaillant, Tvaité, 24, Cosmas’ work was written immediately after 972, and Loos, 
‘‘Sestodnev,’’ 60-62, 67, has effectively disproved the thesis for an earlier appearance of Bogomilism in 
Bulgaria. Hence, we must return to the period given by Cosmas himself, Traité, 1, p. 54, ‘‘sous le 
régne du bon chrétien l’empereur Pierre [927-969],”’ or, in other words, during Symeon’s lifetime. 

8 Symeon, Vita, LXXII, LXXXI-xCIv, pp. 98, 110-28, and Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2943, 
for Symeon’s Iconodulism, though, even here, note that Symeon’s apology to the synkellos (Vita, 
LXXXIV, p. 116) brings us very close to the Iconoclastic concept of ‘‘ethical images’’; see supra, p. 103f. 
and note 77. For his scorn of the visible world, see Symeon, Kephalaia, I.1-3, 10, 13, 17; II.22 et 
passim, as well as the next two notes. Cf. the first fragment of John the Grammarian in Gouillard, 
‘‘Fragments,”’ 171, 174, for a passage on the vision of the eternal life which Symeon would not have 
disavowed. The mystics’ tripartite progression: asceticism, contemplation, divine vision, makes again 
for a contempt of the visible world entirely acceptable to the Neo-Paulician tradition; cf. Hausherr, 
“Spiritualité,”’ 122f. The influence of the particular current within the mystical tradition in which 
asceticism is the corollary of contemplation may serve to explain the contrast between Bogomil 
spirituality and asceticism and the Paulician secular character, which has so often puzzled scholars. 
On the other hand, in the particular tradition of which Symeon was the spokesman, asceticism was 
only an ancillary means to apatheia. See Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2954-57, and Hausherr, 
““Spiritualité,”’ especially 128, 133f., on the ‘‘mystical’’ as against the ‘‘ascetic’” tradition. In this 
case the Paulicians’ disregard of asceticism might also be vindicated. 

90 Symeon, Kephalaia, I.1, 24, 38, 39, 41, 62, and 101: ‘Ométav Utrepcve Tis TOU ocporros ToTTEIVE-= 
oews yévn Sick troéveov Kal [Spdtoov TroAAdy Kal Tév alto exSis dvayKdsy, KoUqov ated Kal dos TrveuporTiKov 
TrepIpepts, Gs Te KOTroU TE Trelvns urTe Sins alo9dpevov, Kal ThyiKavTa Kpeittov éooirtpou BAétrets Tov 
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through ‘‘detachment from the present,’’®! the stress on Christ as ‘‘the end of 
the law,’’®? the heavy reliance on the Pauline Epistles,* all suggest parallel 
mental processes. Symeon’s rejection of hierarchical jurisdiction, reserving 
authority exclusively for the pure in heart echoes the Paulician and Bogomil 
scorn for the official Church, while his continuous prayers leading to the de- 
tachment or apatheia prerequisite for the divine vision are reminiscent of the 
practices of some Bogomil communities.** The belief that God created two 
worlds, one visible and sensible, the other invisible and intelligible, “‘there 
being no union, knowledge, or communion between the two,” and that the 
body belongs to the former while the soul pertains to the latter, takes us a long 
way along the path toward dualism.** The traditional mystical union of the 
spiritual Christian with God through grace and imitation, through Christomi- 
mesis, the wearing of the ‘‘celestial image’’ which transforms the believer “to 
Christ’s perfect measure,’ through the communion of the saints who share 


UTp votv Kal dvaKexcAunpEvols Tois SpSaAUOIs SaKpUev dps Sv ovSels EWpoxe TeTroTe ...; IT.2, 3, 19; 
III. 11, 42, 44. Ibid., 1.10: ... wnAdv 4 Kamrvev G&travta Te Spapeva kaSopav; cf. Symeon, Vita, Xxixf., 
also note Kephalaia, I1.2 (I Cor. 2:9): “A yap dpS9aApds ovK elSe Kal os ovK fKovoe ...; cf. John 5:37 
and supra, note 72. 

#1 Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.2 and 13:6 8& del trepi T&v pedAdvToVv yvdsvar oTrovSdlwv TpadTov TavTov 
txutov dtrootepijoa THv tTrapévTov doelAer; also I.77-79, 101; II.15, 16; III.35, 36, 61-63. Cf. Puech, 
Traité, 161-63, 299, and supra, note 89. 

% Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.9: Tédos yao vépnou Xpiotés (Rom. 10:4); cf. I1.15-17, and I, 63, 64, 70, 
and especially 101, for the Pauline progression (I Cor. 13:12), and supra, notes 80, 89. This progression 
is indeed an integral part of the mystical tradition, as observed by Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,”’ 122f. 

% The Pauline citations make up 60 out of a total of 169 quotations preponderantly from the New 
Testament found in the Kephalaia; cf. Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2947, and the preceding note. 
The avowed attachment of the Paulicians to St. Paul was one of their distinguishing characteristics. 

94 Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.4, 24-30, 39, 54, 58-62; I1.5, 10, 15, 16; III. 4, 6, et passim; Symeon, Vita, 
XXII, XLII, etc., and Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, cols. 2943, 2951. See Petrus Hegumenus, p. 66, XIV; 
Petrus Siculus, x, PG, 104, col. 1257 B; ‘‘Paulician Formula,” p. 454, nos. 13, 14; and Key of Truth, 
chap. virf., pp. 16f. (text), 83-85 (trans.), for the Paulician rejection of the orthodox hierarchy, and 
Cosmas, Traité, vil, pp. 64-67, xv, p. 81, for the Bogomils. On the Origenist antecedents of this point 
of view, see Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,’”’ 138. 

95 Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.32, 35, 49, 77, 101; III.20, 21, 25, and especially 100, for the necessary 
prayers, tears, and contemplation needed to reach apatheia, for which see, ibid., I. 49, 77-80; II.19; 
III.20, 21, 25, 37, 41, 42, etc.; also Symeon, Vita, xxV-XXVIII, XXX, XXXVI, etc.; cf. Gouillard, in 
DTC, XIV.2, cols. 2954-57. For the Bogomil prayers, see Cosmas, Trat#é, Xv, p. 82f., and Euthymius 
Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvu, PG, 130, cols. 1313 D-1316 A; and for the Messalian belief in the efficacy 
of prayers, ibid., xxv, col. 1277 A. 

9% Symeon, Kephalaia, 11.22-25: ‘O Qeds &€ dpxiis SVO Koopous TreTroinkey, dpatov Kal c&dparov, Eva 
SE Bacidta Tév dpapévav Tv Su0 kdcpav év ExuTH Tovs xapoxtijpas Eripepopevov KaT& ye TO dSpapevov Kad 
auto Td vootpevov. Totrrois KaTaAATAws Kal SU0 émAdytrovaiv FAlo1, aloSntos ouTtos Kal vornTos &AAoS: Kal 
éttep totiv év toils Spcpévois kal alaIntois fAtos, ToUTO tv tois dopérois Kal vonTtois Oeds, ... undepiav éyovtov 
tmpds GAANAG Eveooty 7 yvdorv 7 Koweviav TO CUVOAOY, ENTE TOV voNTaYV rpds TK Alo SHTa, ptTE TV aloSntdév 
Tpds TK VONTE .... "Wortep youv év Tois Suci Kdcpois ol SU0 Tais évepyetars Stapepilovrat FAro1, ow Kal év TO 
évl dvSpdtrep 6 piv yep TO cdua, 6 SE Thy wuxhy avtoU TrepiAdutrer ... ; Symeon’s formulation includes 
the one God, master of both worlds, but the passage could easily receive a heterodox interpretation, 
and is disturbingly close to the Phundagiagite doctrine cited by Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 34: 
Svo0 udva Agyovres elven TOUTE TH Speopéven kdopw ek Tis TOU Seod Snuioupyias: Tov fAtov Kad thy Tol &vSpetrou 
wuytv ..., where the sun is also the creation of God. Cf. Psellos, De daem. op., 1, PG, 122, cols. 824/5; 
Puech, Traité, 162, 182; and ‘‘Paulician Formula,” p. 454, no. 8 (supra, note 83). 

9? Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.53, 54: ‘O ph tiv eixdva tod kupiou tev “Inco Xpictov, Tou étroupaviou, 
&v9pdotrou Te Kal Geod év TH AoyiKG kal voeps dvIpatrep eUaroSjtws Kal yuoordds EvSuocpevos, alua Lovov 
totiv Et1 Kal odp&, ... ‘O dKxoviaov ottos Kal BAétroov Kal aloSavduevos olde Tév Acyouéveav Thy Suva, as 
#5n Thy elxdva poptoas Tot Erroupaviou (I Cor. 15:49) Kad els &vSpa TéAc1ov d&veASQv TOU TANPOYATOS TOU 
Xpiorot (Ephes. 4:13). Cf. II.8; II1.43, 88, and next note. 
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in the divine glory until ‘‘we dwell in God and he in us who are called by 
adoption Gods and sons of God,”’ is again consonant with Iconoclastic essential 
or ethical concepts, but even more with Paulician adoptionism.® The very 
worship accorded by the New Theologian to his “‘spiritual father’? Symeon 
the Studite, in whom he saw Christ Himself, which caused him such difficulties 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, is a precise counterpart of the Paulician 
reverence for their own heresiarchs as spiritual fathers, isapostolot and 


Christs.% 

Symeon’s belief in two baptisms, of which “the first baptism of water’’ is 
but a prefiguration, while “‘the second [spiritual] baptism is no longer a symbol 
of the truth, but the truth itself,’ brings to mind both the Neo-Paulician 
rejection of orthodox baptism with the quotation of Christ’s words, “‘I am the 
living water’ (John 4:10), and the Bogomil baptism of the spirit condemned 
in the eleventh century.!°! Symeon’s insistence that the reception of the spirit 
must be conscious tacitly denies the validity of child baptism, explicitly re- 
pudiated by the Bogomils and the Paulicians.1 The very words through 


°° Tbid., 1.65: ‘O Geds &€ Hrcdv ovSév Erepov émilntel tHv &vSpatrav ... GAA pUAaK crrapdBaros This 
elxovos kal ToU d&vadev &Ercoperos, év ofs, Kata Muay éoTtes Kal Tov yITAVa PopoUvTEs AeAaUTTPUCLEVOV TOU 
TIvetpoos, Ev TH Oe pévopev kal adrrds év Hiv, Sécet Seoi kal ulol GeoU ypnuatilovtes, Ev TH Qeotl Tis Yvaces 
TOU OeoU onuetoupevor (Ps. 4:7), also 1.101; II.10; ITI.4, 6, and 81: ... ulol avtod (Geot) yd&piti Kal 
ovykAnpovopor XpiotoU. Cf. Disdier, ‘‘S. Maxime,’ 303, 304, 313, and Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,’’? 122-23, 
for the long tradition of this spiritual adoptionism. 

°° Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.28: ‘O miotw Ktnocpevos évapyi| mpds Tov Kate Oedv Tratépa avo, BAétroov 
autov, auTov BAgTeIv Aoyiletar tov Xpiotév' Kal ouveoyv F d&KoAouI&v atts, Xp1ots ouveivan Kal dkoAou9etv 
PeBatws motever. Also 1.24, 30, 55, 62; II.10; III.4-6, 87; Symeon, Vita, xL1x, LXXVII-XCIV, Cx, 
CXXIV, pp. 60, 98-128, 152, 178; Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2943. Cf. Paulician Heresy, 154, 156, 
161 f., 166 f., 175, 184f., 212, for the Paulician adoration of their leaders. 

100 Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.35 and 36: Td mpdtepov Partiopa zxer Td WSwp trpottTroypdqov Tk SdKova, 
EXE TO LUPOV TOU xpicpaTos TrPCoONLAIvoV TS vonTdv wUpov TOU TIveupatos. Td Sé Sevrtrepov ovKétt TWIros THis 
GAnSelas, GAA’ ott) éotiv  GANSeIa. Also ITI.45. Cf. Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 25, 37, 72£.; 
tdem, Liber, PG, 131, col. 56 B; Hausherr, ‘‘Erreur,” 329, 336-38. Note the reading of the prologue 
of the Gospel of St. John at the heretical spiritual baptism, Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 24f.; 
Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvu, PG, 130, col. 1313 B, and Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Déification,”’ 
Revue de Vhistotve des religions, 107-108, 25, for the ‘‘grace of tears’’ which are the “living water’ of 
Symeon’s second baptism. See also next note. 

101 Petrus Siculus, xx1x, PG, 104, col. 1284 D: Kal trepl To Batrtiopatos dpoiws zAeye, TOv KUpiov 
‘Ingotv Xpiotov UTdpyev Td Pérrticya, Kal otK AAO, SidT1 yéypatrran’ "Eyed elt Td WSwp 7d Lav (Joh. 4:10) 
= Petrus Hegumenus, p. 65, x11: Bétrrioya Sé TK ptora tol EvayysAiou, kaSas prow 6 Kupios: éyo ely 
TO USwp To Cév, and ‘‘Paulician Formula,” p. 453, no. 4, p. 455, no. 17; cf. Symeon, Kephalaia, II. 18: 
Ov yap Dotrep 6 Buds tdév Tis SaAdoons USdtawv, ora Kal 6 BuSds éott tol é&yiou Tvespatos, a&AA’ USwp 
Urrapxer Cédv alwviou Cwfis. For the rejection of orthodox baptism by the Paulicians, see Paulician 
Heresy, 152f., 156, 159f., etc. For the Bogomils, Messalians, and Phundagiagites, see Euthymius 
Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxv, PG, 130, col. 1276 D, xvu, col. 1313 B; Cosmas, Traité, xv, p. 81f., with 
eae commentary, 250-60, based on Euthymius Zigabenus and Euthymius Peribleptae; Synodikon, 

On Symeon’s stress on consciousness, its antecedents and possible implications, cf. Hausherr, 
‘‘Spiritualité,’”’ 126-28, and Gouillard, in DTC, XIV. 2, col. 2948. Symeon’s insistence that the spiritual 
Christian is dead to the world, Kephalaia, 1.10, 19; III. 35-37, 41, and 43: vexpoi elo TH KOopm Kal 6 
KOoHOS avTois..., may explain the otherwise puzzling reference to Paulician beliefs found in the Letters of 


Gregory Magistros, T’t’eva, ed. Kostaneane, 161:.. wubb, f} ¢ gpnk.p pap g funpSacpy Php bw. 


Ph ng & ny ldd fp. putg pw punt jt diuS & [They say, you do not know the mystery of 
baptism; we are in no hurry to be baptized for baptism is death. ] 

102 Gouillard, DTC, XIV.2, cols. 2952-53. Cf. Cosmas, Tvaité, xv, p. 81f.; Euthymius Peribleptae, 
Ep. inv., 37 (but note Puech, Traité, 226, note 3, on better MS); Key of Truth, chaps. XvI-xIx, XXI, 
Pp. 20-27 (text), 87-92 (trans.), 31-38 (text), 96-101 (trans.), with the insistence on tears (chap. XIx), 
similar to Symeon’s; and Paulician Heresy, 151£., 160f., etc. 
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which he describes the descent of the Holy Spirit to prepare the dwelling of 
the Trinity in the believer, “‘the Holy Ghost preceding . . .prepares the dwelling 
so that...we become the abode of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit,’’!° 
recall those of the ritual for Paulician baptism in the Key of Truth: “Spirit of 
the Heavenly Father .. .come down into these and fill the heart of the baptized 
...make them a temple and a dwelling place of the Father increate, of the 
Son our intercessor now and ever and unto eternity of eternities, Amen.’’! 
Similar beliefs, patterns of thought, and practices seem to run throughout, 
and it is in this mystical world with all its variations that we should probably 
seek the source for the accusation of ‘“‘Messalianism’’ brought against the Neo- 
Paulician Bogomils. 

The orthodoxy of Symeon himself has not always been beyond doubt; it 
was questioned by the patriarchal synkellos Stephen of Nicomedia and resulted 
in Symeon’s exile. Subsequently a number of the New Theologian’s beliets 


108 Symeon, Kephalaia, 1.6: ... wpooSotroiotvtTos tot Mvevuatos SnAadt Kal Thy oixiav tpoeutperri- 
Covtos as év pi& ouvddeo tv UTrootdcewy poviv ylveoSat fds Torpds Kal YioU Kai dylou TIvewperros (cf. 
John 14:23), and I1.9. 

104 Key of Truth, 36: OpStbuy fu Sogp Sopt fpltuenpp, eee Lo f unow fe Lrg quppunu 
J fpuntgb page, app wd J” fpunirguit f pppumnu france, qf J f gargl bt wy fogs Saght & bpd brugh 
fb Stare casesrena gy brea pus PfuSb pt apa hh Sopt bphtuur opp. Uppiw gq Sngpu gu funu ungu fe Ms nti uns d usp 
fe plush wput Sopts wibtra fit, apyenyh puptfuoufh yur fac fas fo iat fun trusts jurputifg, or La: 
(trans., ibid., 100). Here again, the passage is possible of both an orthodox and a heretical (Nestorian- 
izing) interpretation. It can also be traced through the mystical tradition back to Evagrius Ponticus, 
cf. Viller, ‘‘Sources’’ (supra, note 88), 255ff. 

Similarly, the assumption of the passion of Christ by the spiritual Christian, Symeon, Kephalaia, 
III.81: Skotrjowpev rads S0Ekoouev Tov Cedv’ So€dletar S trap’ hudv ovK &AAws 7 ds rapa tod Yiov 
ES0fkoSn. Ar’ dv yap éxeivos Tov fauTot Marépa tdEacev, HoFdo9n SE kal 6 Yids trap& tot Morpos 61’ avrddv. . .° 
té&be eloly 6 otaupds, fyouv tT vékpwors TOU Kéopou Travrdés, al SAfweis, of treipacuol Kal ef T1 Erepov Tov 
TaSnpaTwv Xpiotod: & Urropépovtes év UTropovi] TOAAT, pipoUpEIa Tol XpiocToU Te TraShpata Kal S0€&lopev 
Sv avTav Tov Morton fpddv Kal Gedv, cs viol attot y&prti Kal cuyKAnpovdpo: XpicroU (cf. Hausherr, 
‘‘Spiritualité,” 117, note 2, for Ignatius of Antioch), finds its counterpart in the ritual for the Paulician 


elect in Key of Truth, 44: ... Suyp umpp ... Suamyh pry guush wabat gquilu, g pubsyu, 
g pups uapulu, glu fuunpiu, g fuwsu, gouprwsu, guhon[Ffebu be quid’ flan ipopdne Pe fetu 
a2 fuupSp, gap mbph be pupbfuoul Chip be peowbpuha bee anuphpuheh unecpp bhbybyft 
anf whifbu feplrutg, fe opel pubwput ginuw: Uyuybu be bu whupdwh Suawy shuneup 
pppeuneaup 2 bs un uppn be jotup funtion gal bbbubwbe qujunuph wall guudh fl a fits be 


fp tun! diuSmut plry. Us fu: (ibid., 106f.: ... “holy father ... I, thy servant, take on myself 
scourgings, imprisonment, torment, reproaches, crosses, blows, tribulations, and all temptations of 
the world, which our Lord and intercessor and the universal and apostolic holy church took upon 
themselves, and lovingly accepted them. So even do I, an unworthy servant of Jesus Christ, with 
great love and ready will, take upon myself all these until the hour of my death, Amen’’), and may 
explain the condemnation of the ‘‘new, horrible and loathsome bearing of suffering”’ [- bap qug puss fi 
fi. pumiib jf wfumulpm [ebwh| of the Paulicians by Gregory Magistros, T’tt’eva, 153. 

105 Symeon, Vita, Lxx1I-c, pp. 98-139, with Hausherr commentary, pp. v, xX-xI, repeated by 
V. Laurent, ‘‘Un nouveau monument hagiographique: la Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien,”’ 
Echos d’Orient, 28 (1929), 433. See also, B. Krivochéine, ‘‘The Writings of St. Symeon the New Theo- 
logian,’’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 20 (1954) (hereafter, ‘‘Writings’’), 299, editor’s note; Jugie, 
“Oraison,’”’ 182-83; Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, cols. 2943-44, 2948, 2958; idem, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 320-22. 
The purpose of this paper is not to inquire into the validity of Symeon’s theological position, but on 
the contrary to show that heterodox groups were in contact with the intellectual mainstream of 
society and shared many of its premises which they then pushed to extremes, that both orthodox and 
heterodox mysticism coexisted, and to recall the perpetual thinness of the line separating orthodoxy 
from heresy. See infra, notes 109, 110. 
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and practices were identified as tinged with Messalianism. The charge that 
even in the case of his spiritual teacher, Symeon the Studite, the test of 
apatheia through contact with human bodies led to unedifying results, may lie 
in part behind the recurring polemical theme of Messalian and Neo-Paulician 
moral turpitude.!* The constant prayers of the mystics awakened etymological 
memories of the ancient Messalians, whose Greek name, Euchitai, derived from 
the same practices. The very prayer urged by Symeon on his disciples, “God 
and Lord of all...destroy, kill through the presence of Thy Spirit the snake 
which lurks within me,’’!©? could easily be perverted into the belief attributed 
to “‘Messalians”’ that Satan dwelt in every soul until driven out by prayer.'%® 
In many of the manuscripts of the New Theologian’s works, passages of dubious 
orthodoxy and particularly the word aloSnt&s used by the Messalians, ac- 
cording to St. John of Damascus, to denote the sensible perception of the 
divine have been excised altogether or at least replaced by less compromising 
terms. 10 

Thus, in view of the similarity of Neo-Paulician—-Bogomil and mystical 
thought, both orthodox and heterodox, of the accusation of ‘‘Messalianism’’ 
brought against Symeon the New Theologian and his spiritual descendants, 
the Hesychasts,4° and of the fact that the Paulician innovator Sergios, who 
is said to have called himself not Christ but the Paraclete and to have diverted 
the glory of God to his own spiritual father, is identified as the ancestor of the 


106 Symeon, Vita, LXXXI, p. 110: ... ToU TrveupatiKol tratpéds THy vin Travnyupikds gmpTalev ... 
& ... Lupe, exeivos 5 trpovexpaodels Sxpas atraSelas thy odpKa, Et1 Trepicov TEAcov Tas éuquTous drepapdv9n 
Klvijceis avTiis Kal ola vexpds Trpds vexpdv aloSnoiv éxwv év Tois auto’ TrANnoidlovet capaciv, UTreKp{veto Thy 
EutraSeiav, ToUTO piv ovoKidleiv BouAdpevos Tov Tis &traSelas atrtol Snoavpév ... Toto St kai tivas el oldv 
Te Kal TWavTas TOUS Ké&Tw KeILEVvOUS TH SeAcduaTi TouTW AavSavévtws To PuS0 Tijs drreAcias &veAKUCO Kal 
TOU Javatou AuTpwHcacIa1, Spdcoetan Tis Jaupaotis dAclas exelvou tiv yESoOBov els &qopyty evtpogwtroU 
Katnyopias 6 ovyKeAAos Kal TreOBGAAETaI tautHy étri cuvddou Aéywu’ ds duapTwAdy SvTa Tov oarToOU TrveULA- 
tikOv Tratépa .... Cf. Symeon, Kephalaia, III.37; Gouillard, in DTC, XIV.2, col. 2973; Euthymius 
Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxvi1, PG, 130, col. 1285C; and Hausherr, ‘‘Erreur,’’ 330, 348-60. For the 
accusation of moral turpitude, see Psellos, De daem. op., v-v1, PG, 122, cols. 832 A-833 B; Euthymius 
Peribleptae, Liber, PG, 131, col. 56 AB; Wellnhofer, ‘‘Die thrakischen Euchiten’’; and Paulician 
Heresy, 29, note 11, 95 and note 46, 107, note 95, 111, note 107d, 157, 172, 173, note 124, 179, note 
140, etc. 

107 For the name, see Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 4. On the evil in the soul, see Symeon, 
Kephalara, 1.60: ... tov év tyol tupwAsvovta SpdKovta ti To Tavaylou gou Tvespatos émmorrioet 
Savatwoas apavicov ...; cf. Euthymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 36f., on the fouling of the soul by 
Satan, and Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, xxv1, PG, 130, col. 1273 BC; also Jugie, ‘‘Oraison,’’ 
183; Puech Traité, 223-26; and Hausherr, ‘‘Erreur,’’ 329f., 331, 338-48. 

108 John Damascene, De haer., Lxxx, PG, 94, cols. 732 D-733 A; Euthymius Zigabenus, Panopilia, 
XXVI, PG, 130, col. 1277 BC; also Grumel, Regestes, p.263f., no. 850, etc. See also the preceding note and 
Hausherr, ‘‘Erreur,”’ 329, 332-36. The ‘‘Messalian’’ rejection of nature as evil, cf. Euthymius Zigabe- 
nus, Panopita, 1bid., col. 1285 B, might easily lead again to an accusation of Manichaeanism. 

109 Krivochéine, ‘‘Writings,’”’ 306-309, 311f.; cf. Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,”’ 127, for the use of this 
terminology by other mystics. As Puech, Tvaité, 161 and note 6, observed, Symeon’s image of being 
pregnant with the Holy Spirit, Maxd&pios 4 1d dds tot Kdcpou év gauTs poppwStv Seacdpevos Sti atrtds 
Qs EuBpuov Excov Tov Xpiotov pTNHp avToU AoyioSjcetai (cf. Kephalaia, III. 44), is the very one cited by 
Euthymius Zigabenus concerning the Bogomils, Panoplia, xxvu1, PG, 130, col. 1317 B; ... twévtas 
Seotoxous Kal efvor... (cf. col. 1321 C). But it is also close to the words of St. Jerome, Hausherr, 
““Spiritualité,”’ 128, and ultimately goes back to St. Paul, Galat. 4:19. 

110 See supra, note 105; Jugie, ‘‘Oraison,’’ 183, and idem, ‘‘La controverse palamite,’’ Echos d’Orient, 
30 (1931), 398f., and Hausherr, ‘‘Spiritualité,”’ 126-28, and especially 133f.; cf., however, Synodikon, 
p. 81, lines 574-84. 
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““Messalians’’ by both Euthymios of the Peribleptos and the Synodzkon of Ortho- 
doxy,111 may we not postulate a secondary fusion in the tenth century of some 
Neo-Paulicians with mystical elements perhaps affected by the contemporary 
Byzantine fascination with Satanism? This fusion would then lie at the back 
of Anna Comnena’s new definition of Bogomilism as Paulicianism mixed with 
Messalianism.!? Paulicianism would then have progressed in Byzantine circles 
from a form of conservative Christianity by way of extreme docetic Iconoclasm 
to an aberrant form of mysticism tinged with Christian dualism, but in doing 
so it would have come under the influence not of foreign imports but of the 
ideas current in the capital. The problems which reappeared distorted and 
perverted in heretical circles—the relationship of the human and divine 
natures in the Incarnation, the association of man to the deity, the relative 
perfection of the world still awaiting the Second Coming of Christ, the nature 
of true icons, of the Theotokos, of the Eucharist, of baptism, the function of 
prayers, the respective authority of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the spiritual- 
ly perfect—were not tangential points; they were the crucial issues constantly 
debated in Byzantine religious controversies. As late as the end of the eleventh 
century, the condemnations of John Italos and of the Calabrian monk Nilos, 
whose abjuration is surprisingly Paulician, still concern themselves with those 
who in speaking of the Incarnation distinguish between divinity by nature 
and divinity by adoption (kat& gUoiw — Kxat& Séoiv), and who do not under- 


111 Futhymius Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 42, 56-58, and Synodikon, p. 65, lines 309-14: Tuyix@ t@ tov- 
tou [Acuxotrétpou] ouppwotn Kal paSnti To Kal étépas piv Selas ypapdas SiapIeipavTi kai twapeppnvevoavTi, 

. kal tré&oas Tas Trepl TOU GeoU Kal Mocrpds, Et1 SE Kal trepl tot cryiou Mvesparos, Aijoeis els TOV trvevpaTiKov 
awvTod trarépa trapepunvevcavTi, kal otro Thy ToU Geo Sd€av trpds tous Tis PSeAUPGs avrroU aipécews apxnyous 
peSeAxvoavti, ave9epa. Gouillard, ‘‘Hérésie,’’ 303 and note 27, objects to the ‘‘généalogies factices’’ 
linking Sergios and fourth-century Messalians, but the very confusion or forgery suggests a presumed 
link between Sergios and later ‘‘Messalianism.”’ | 

Leukopetros, the presumed ‘‘spiritual father’ of Sergios Tychikos, the great Paulician heresiarch, 
has proved a stumbling block for many scholars, e.g., Gouillard, ‘“Hérésie,”” 317-19; tdem, ‘‘Synodi- 
kon,’’ 233f.; Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten, 214 ff., 224, 269. Yet his description in the Synodikon, p. 65, 
lines 302-308: Tlitpw 1H dpxnyd tis tv Macoadiavésy fto1 AuKxotretpiavdsy Kal DouvSadiTav kai 
BoyoutAwy alpécews, TH Xpiotov tautov droxaAdécavTi Kal petad Sdvatov dvactisecSa1 Errayyethapéve, 
Auxortrétpep 58 51& ToUTo petovopacSévt: Sti Al9o1g Sixades Sia Tas crrefpous avrrod payyavelas Kal Ta puoap& 
Epya Kataywodels Urrécyeto yeT& Theis fyEpas ToIs Trovnpois aUTOU oUppVOTAIS dvaotioeo9ai, ... peta TpEis 
tpépas cs AUKos év att Saipaov épdvn Tol cwpot Té&v AiSev Efepyouevos, avaSepar (= Euthymius 
Peribleptae, Ep. inv., 24, 56f.; cf. Euthymius Zigabenus, Confutatio, PG, 131, col. 41 CD), fits very 
well with the Paulician tradition, both in Peter’s claim to be a Christ (see supra, note 99), and in his 
death by lapidation which recalls the passion of the first Paulician heresiarch, Constantine-Silvanos 
(Petrus Siculus, xxv, PG, 104, col. 1280 C.) He may well be a local predecessor of Sergios-Tychikos 
who, as we have seen (supra, notes 28, 36, cf., however, note 70), did not belong to the Armenian branch 
of early Paulicianism. Consequently, we may have in him one more link in the Paulician-Messalian- 
mystical tradition of the quasi-worship of the leader by his disciples. 

112 For the fascination of eleventh-century Byzantine society with Satanism and demonology, see 
Psellos, De daem. op., PG, 122, col. 819ff.; P. Joannou, “‘Les croyances démoniaques au Xle siécle a 
Byzance,” Actes du VIe Congrés international d'études byzantines (Paris, 1950), I, 245-60; K. Svoboda, 
La démonologie de Michel Psellos (Brno, 1927); and L. Oeconomos, La vie religteuse dans Vempire 
byzantin au temps des Comnénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918); e¢ al. The growing interest in magic had 
required a tightening of the imperial legislation as early as the period of Leo VI, see P. Noailles and 
A. Dain, eds., Les Novelles de Léon VI le Sage (Paris, 1944), 237, 239, Nov. Lxv; see also Anna Com- 
nena, Alexiade, VI.vi1. The Athinganoi were also accused of magic practices and demonology, cf. 
Starr, ‘‘Athinganoi,” 98-100, 103, unless the reference is to the Atzinganoi, see G. Soulis, ‘‘The Gyp- 
sies in the Byzantine Empire,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 15 (1961), 145f., et passim. 
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stand the term Theotokos in its true and proper sense. The old issues were 
still far from being obsolete or academic, and they would be raised in the future. 

This, to be sure, is no more than a suggestion, an outline. It leaves many 
gaps and problems to be solved and is merely intended to offer a new direction 
for investigations. We know of many variant groups of iconoclasts, Paulicians, 
Bogomils, let alone mystics. But the possibility of relating these heresies to 
their contemporary historical and intellectual context; the recent observations 
of Loos on the different character of Bulgarian and Byzantine Bogomilism 
and on the similarities of Paulicianism and the mystical tradition ;! the treat- 
ment of the Euchitai by Psellos in his De daemonum opferatione, not as an 
anachronistic survival, but as an illustrative episode, in his broader treatment 
of fashionable eleventh-century demonology—all raise the question whether 
in our studies of mid-Byzantine heresies in general the time has not come to 
abandon archaeological expeditions and rural witch hunts, and to consider 
them as aberrant forms thrown up from the mainstream of contemporary 
intellectual and spiritual life; to concede that in the fusions of Judaeo-Hellenic 
Christianity and Greek philosophy characterizing Byzantine religious evolu- 
tion the bastards too are children. 


113 Synodikon, 57, 59, with Gouillard’s commentary, 196-206, and especially the abjuration of 
Nilos of Calabria, ibid., Appendix II, 301. The arguments xat& gUow — xat& Séow, specifically con- 
demned in the Synodikon, were part and parcel of the Iconoclastic controversies: cf. Constantine V, frag. 
19, in Ostrogorsky, Studien, 10; John Damascene, Ovat., 111, PG, 94, col. 1337; and Theodore Studite, 
Letters, II. cc1x, PG, 99, cols. 1637, 1640. The terminology is used by Symeon the New Theologian, 
e.g., Kephalaia, III.88, and it belongs in the mystical tradition; cf. Disdier, ‘‘S. Maxime,”’ 302, also 
the interpretation of Gouillard, ‘‘Fragments,”’ 187f. Finally, they were also consonant with the adop- 
tionism of the Paulicians, as I will endeavor to show in a forthcoming article. 

114 See supra, note 88, and Loos, ‘‘Sestodnev,’’ especially 66f. In connection with the confused 
filiations, variations, and fragmentations of the various heretical or mystical groups it should be 
noted that the Synodikon, p. 65, line 292, stresses that the new heresy of the Messalians was ‘‘trayyryts 
Kal troAv@vupos,” and that Euthymius Zigabenus, Conjutatio, PG, 131, cols. 39-40, related it pell- 
mell to the Phundagiagites, Bogomils, Euchites, Enthusiasts, Enkratites, and Marcionites. On sub- 
divisions within the groups, see Ostrogorsky, Studien, 30, 39; Lipshits, Ocherki, Loos, ‘‘Sestodnev,”’ 
62, 66f., and idem, ‘‘Mouvement I,’’ 267: Florovsky, ‘‘Iconoclastic Controversy,’’ 79; Gouillard, 
‘*Hérésie,’’ 317; Paulician Heresy, 100 and note 72, 177f.; e¢ al. 


